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ALPHA BiCTCRM 



Leotard sizes: Child 
(4-6); Child ini (6X-7): 

Child Med (8-10); Child 
(12-14); Adult Pet; Adul 
Adult Med; Adult Lg; Adi 
Warm-up Sizes: Child 
Med; Child Lg; Adult Si 
Adult Lg; Adult X-Lg. 

For warm-up pants, please specify Inseam 
length. 


Reach lor new levels of performance in Alpha 
Factor — the ultimate in gymnastic wear. 
Designed by gymnasts for gymnasts. We feature 
wider crotches, shaped seats and the finest fab- 
rics, so you can concentrate on what you’re doing 
and not what you’re wearing. 

AF-127 “CROSSLINK” 

V^eck leotard In Antron'/Lycra* with triangular 
shaped panels and contrasting cording front 
and back. 

Colors: 

Combo 1 — Black, Ocean Blue w/Red 
Combo 2— Navy, Sun Gold w/White 
Combo 3 — Sapphire, While w/Red (shown) 
Retail Price: Child $32.00 Adult $34.00 
AF-121 “GEOMETRIC JACKET” 

Design matches AF-123 In Antron'/Lycra*. 

Top chevron always white. 

Colors: Same as AF-1 23 
Retail Price; Child $43.00 Adult $45.00 
AF-122 “GEOMETRIC PANTS” 

Contrasting stripes to match AF-123 In 
Antron'/Lycra* with inner "Basticized Ankle 
Cuffs." 

Colors: Same as AF-123 
Retail Price: Child $30.00 Adult $32.00 
AF-123 “GEOMETRIC" 

Bold contrasting stripes enhance front of this 
V-r»ck leotard in Antron'/Lycra* with 
two-tone chevron back. 

Colors: 

Combo 1 — Black, White w/Ocean Blue, 
Red 

Combo 2 — Burgundy, White w/Black, 
Grey 

Combo 3— Navy, White w/Royal, Blue 
Combo 4— Black, White w/Ocean 
Blue, Purple (shown) 

Retail Price: Child $32.00 Adult $34.00 
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Diane Simpson’s 
Environment 
Enhances Her Style 

A special feature section 
devoted to Rhythmic 
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report on the 1986 Four 
Continents Champion- 
ships. the first of a 
two-part histoiy of RSG, 
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USA vs. CHINA 

McDonald’s 
Challenge Produces 
Contrasting Results 

A bittersweet mixture of 
old and new comprised 
the United States 
delegation at the 1986 
McDonald’s Classic 
in Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
produced a study in 
contrasts. 
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THE CHANCE 
TO DREAM 

Chad Oncale 
Overcomes Down’s 
Syndrome 


discipline, this special 
gymnast’s accomplish- 
ments prove the worth of 
sheer hard work and 
dedication. 
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which are correct and 
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BE THE 
BEST 
YOU CAN 
BE!! 

Elice/Gym-Kin can make the 
difference. With more than 200 
different styles of leotards, 
warmups, men’s wear, and 
accessories, it’s no wonder that 
winners wear Elite/Gym-Kin. 

Every Elite/Gym-Kin style is 
available in a rainbow of colors, 
with a wide variety of options, so 
that you can choose the look that 
best suits you and your team. And 
if you like, we’ll custom design a 
leotard and warmup for your own 
very special look. All you have to 
do is ask. 

And there’s more. For 1986-87, 
Elite/Gym-Kin introduces The One 
Stop Shop — a complete line of 
specialty gymnastics items like 
T-shirts, pins, ribbons, and much 
more! All just a convenient toll- 
free call away. So, be the best you 
can be. Insist on Elite/Gym-Kin. 


Call toll-free for 
ordering information 

l-800-$45 -4087 Ext. 200 

In PA. AK, HI, and Canada, 
call collect. 215-376-6522. 


Time donated by gymnasts. 


WINNERS WEAR 



Coaches, instructors: send catalog request on school or business letterhead. All others, send $3.50 to: 
The Elite /Gym-Kin, Dept. US, 1230 Spruce Street, Reading, PA 19602 
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What 
Do You 
Think... 

By Mike Jacki 

USGF Executive Director 

C hange . . . our lives are con- 
trolled by it; from interest 
rates, to tax laws, to the soft 
drinks we buy. Oftentimes 
we leel the need for change. Other 
times we resist it. Whether or not 
change is needed is always a ques- 
tion that will receive a mixed re- 
sponse. 

Here are a few questions that 
involve change, and whether we 
should or not. They are important 
issues with far-reaching cir- 
cumstances and ramifications. 
The question is, are they needed 
or not? 

The concept of a National 
Training Center has always been 
debated. This is a radical depar- 
ture from our current system. 
Some countries use this with great 
results, others have failed misera- 
bly. But, what if , . . 

What if, after the national 
team was selected, they all trained 
together with the top coaches in a 
world-class facility? What if their 
entire year was planned out for one 
purpose: to best prepare for the 
major international competitions 
like the World Championships and 
the Olympic Games? What sac- 
rifices would the athletes have to 
make? Wmld we perform better? 
Could we win another Olympic 
medal? What effect would this 
have on our club and collegiate 
programs? One can only speculate 
as to the consequences or results. 

Another issue is that of 
leadership and direction. Gener- 
ally, in gymnastics, the judges and 
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officials make the rules, and in 
many cases, that provides the di- 
rection and motivation in the 
sport. In most other sports, the 
rules are made by coaches, and the 
officials merely carry out the en- 
forcement. Granted, there are only 
a few subjectively evaluated sportfi 
like gymnastics. However, as an 
example, at the end of a basketball 
season, the coaches get together 
and decide about rule changes for 
the following year. These are then 
provided to the officials. The offi- 
cials simply carry out their respon- 
sibility to enforce the rules. Who 
should make the rules in gymnas- 
tics? Are we using the most effec- 
tive and sure method to guarantee 
proper direction for our sport’s fu- 
ture? What do other sports and 
other countries do in this same 
situation? 

One more question: Are we 
becoming controlled by rules, reg- 
ulations and restrictions? Is there 
so much reading, interpretation, 
evaluation and information that 
we become ineffective at ac- 
complishing our goals? Are we get- 
ting so tied up in paper and red 
tape that we cannot do our jobs? 
Are coaches and judges spending 
all their time reading and learn- 
ing from books and papers and not 
gaining real experiences from 
coaching and judging? Are we 
keeping up with the rest of the 
sporting community and, in par- 
ticular, other gymnastics prog- 
rams? 

These are three questions 
that each play a unique role in our 
sport. All of these issues are impor- 
tant, and the way they are 
answered will affect us all. Al- 
though change is essential, it must 
lead to progress and improvement. 
If progress and advancement are 
not clear results of change, let’s 
leave things as they are. 


EDITOR’S 



For 

Safety’s 

Sake 

By Mike Botkin 

GYMNASTICS Editor 

S afety in the gym has been, 
and will always be, paramount. 
But the topic has become even 
more intensified recently with 
the rash of lawsuits levied against 
club owners. Every gymnast, coach, 
and administi'ator is very aware of 
the hazards involved in gymnastics, 
and now the United States Gymnas- 
tics Federation has given the commu- 
nity a safety program to aid in its 
continuing education. 

For this reason, I decided to 
address this most important and 
current issue in this month’s article 
for USA GYMNASTICS. I began by 
talking to Dr. Gerald George, Direc- 
tor of Safety for the USGF 

“Based on the Amateur Sports 
Act of 1978, the USGF, and all 
amateur sports bodies, were man- 
dated to education and safety prog- 
rams,” said Dr. George. "With the 
new administration that came in 
with Mike Jacki in 1983, he saw the 
vital need for this program.” 

The first step in the safety edu- 
cation process was the development 
of two projects: the first of four 
safety posters for the gym; and the 
development of a safety manual. 
The latter project was a monumen- 
tal task that began in 1983 and was 
finished two years later. 

“The authors of the manual 
were chosen by areas of expertise," 
said George. ‘The manual was re- 
viewed by a strong board and by 
three separate law firms to assure 
validity and authenticity of the 
manual.” 

During the time of the develop- 
ment of the manual, three of the 
four safety posters were completed. 
The topics are general guidelines. 


guidelines for the gymnast, mats, 
and the final poster which will deal 
with safety guidelines for equip- 
ment. 

Once the ball started rolling, 
the next, and probably biggest, item 
on the agenda was the development 
of a safety certification program. 
Based on the Safety Manual, a 100- 
question computer-scored test was 
developed by George. “The test un- 
derwent the same scmtiny of attor- 
neys and committees that the man- 
ual did. There were over 2,000 test 
questions which were whittled 
down to 100,” said George. 

In order to disseminate the 
test and begin certification, a base 
of 10 certifiers was established. 
These 10 people had to submit their 
resume for review to become a can- 
didate. Then, once accepted, they 
needed to score 95 percent or better 
on the test to become a safety cer- 
tifier. 

“Now there are 30 certifiers,” 
said George. “Ultimately, we would 
like to have a certifier in every state 
plus additional certifiers in more 
heavily populated areas.” 

The certification lasts for four 
years; one must then retake a course 
and test to continue certification. 
'The program is giving a level of 
credibility to gymnastics coaching 
and teaching that it otherwise did 
not enjoy,” said George. The safety 
certification will take place approx- 
imately three to five times per year 
in each state. “Certification will be 
readily available and people active 
in the program will receive updated 
information year-round.” 

The program is in its infancy, 
but already has been widely ac- 
cepted by those inside and outside 
the gymnastics community. “We 
have received active support from 
equipment suppliers, Olympic 
coaches, law firms and medical 
people.” said George. “The entire 
gymnastics-related community has 
shown full support for the USGF 
Safety Program. They feel it is a 
necessary ingredient to promoting 
better gymnastics. I strongly be- 
lieve it will help reduce the number 
and severity of gym-related acci- 
dents. The program will also improve 
the instructional environment in 


both competitive and recreational 
gymnastics as well. Eventually, we 
are hoping that all people in the 
gym will be actively involved in the 
program.” 

The education and safety de- 
partment is also working on several 
other projects that will greatly en- 
hance the gymnastics atmosphere 
in this country. The Safety Manual 
is being edited again for a second 
printing. Also, a safety video is on 
the drawing board to be developed 
in 1987. 

But there is a primary thrust 
to get gymnastics back into the 
school settings. In order to do this, 
the committee is in the planning 
stages for a teaching and coaching 
manual for basic gymnastics. “We 
are beginning to develop an outline 
for this manual," said George. 
'‘Once that is developed, the actual 
writing will take place. I feel once 
the outline is completed, it will tai^ 
a year and a half to finish the man- 
ual. 

'The best reason for a safety 
certifieation/education program, ul- 
timately, is for the welfare of the 
gymnasts,” concluded George. 

We heartily agree. 



US. GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 


SAFETY CERTIFICATION 
TESTING 


Saturday, February 21, 1987 

1. Keene, New Hampshire - l:00pm-8:00pm 
Roosevelt High School 

438 Washington Street, Keene, NH 03431 
Course Director: Jan Eyman 

- 613-357-4530 

2. Helena, Montana - 9:00am-5:00pm 
Mt. Helena Gymnastics Academy 
Cooke and Aspen Streets, Helena, MT 
Course Director: Sam Sandmire 

- 406-442-1840 
Sunday, February 22, 1987 

Tempe, Arizona - 10:00am-5:00pm 
Arizona State University 
PE. West #114, Orange Street, Tempe, AZ 
Course Director: Stormy Eaton 

- 602-941-3496 

Hotel Contact: Tempe Mission Palms Hotel 
602-894-1400 


Everyone Needs To Be Safety Certified 

I’romolcs a safer Icrchinp/learning environmenl. 

Reduces insurance premiums. 

Identifies vuur commitmenl to your profession, your sport 
and vour athletes. 

Imprementalion of stricter safety practices wiJI help reduce 
the chances of accidents and'or injuries. 

Helps in membership recruitment. 


General Points of 
Information 


tased and studied p 


3. The Course fee Is SIOO.OO (retest cost is S25.CX)). 

4. Certification is good for four years. 


Participation Registration Form 

Name; Mr./Mrs. /Ms. 


Address; 

Telephone: (H) (B] 

Course Director: 

Course Location: Date’- 


Organization Represented: 


If USGF Member, List Type and Number: 

Form of Payment; 

Check Visa Mastercard 

Name on Card: 


Number: 


Expiration Date: Signature: 


Tlease make checks payable in full to; USGF SAFETY CERI IFICA1 ION 
Mail Registralion Form and Payment to Respective Course Contact. 

■DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE — FOR OFFICE USE ONLY’ 

Registration Form Received: 

Confirmation MaOed: 


Sunday, March 1, 1987 

Rochester, New York - 9:00am-3;00pm 
Course Director: Sarah Jane Bernhardt - 
716-381-8840 
Sunday, March 8, 1987 

Dublin (Columbus), Ohio - 9:00ara-5:00pm 
Dublin High School - Lecture Hall 
8670 Coffman Road, Dublin, OH 43017 
Course Director: Bobbi Montanari - 614- 
457-1279 

Hotel Contact: Red Roofinn -614-764-3993 
Saturday, April 18, 1987 

Maplewood, New Jersey - 12:00n-7:00pm 
Maplewood Gymnastics 
1937 Springfield’ Avenue, Maplewood, NJ 
07040 

Course Director: Paul Spadaro 
-718-816-6287 

Local Contact: Geri Johnston 

- 201-762-5222 
June 18-21, 1987 

Kansas City, Missouri 
During USGF/McDonalds’s 
US Gymnastics Championships Contact 
the USGF for more details 317-638-8743 
Sunday, August 15, 1987 

Columbus, Ohio - 9:00am-5:00pm 
Universal Gymnastics, Inc. 

4555 Knightsbridge Blvd., Columbus, OH 
43214 

Course Director: Bobbi Montanari 

- 614-457-1279 

Hotel Contact: Red Roofinn - 614-846-3001 
Compiled by: 

Becky Riti 

USGF Safety Certification Coordinator 


Dates, Times and Locations will all be listed in USA GYMNASTICS and 
USGF TECHNIQUE. They can also be checked by calling the USGF Department of Safety 
and Education at (317) 638-8743. 
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An Open 
Letter 

By Gerald J. Kirby 

I guess this is in the nature of 
a thank you letter. “Thank 
you” first to Mr. Edward 
Konopa, the owner-coach of 
BK Gymnastics on Long Island, 
New York. “Thank you" secondly 
to the USGF for providing a prog- 
ram of considerable quality for the 
young gymnasts in Region 7. Fi- 
nally, a special “thank jtju” to Dan 
and Dennis Hayden for presenting 
a recent workshop at BK; a work- 
shop filled with inspiration, infor- 
mation, and confirmation of les- 
sons previously taught. There 
were about 30 gymnasts present. 
Classes 4, 3, and 2. 

Dan and Dennis presented a 
well-prepared lecture, demonstra- 
tion, and practical exercise session 
with the young USGF members. 
They stressed the importance of 
fundamentals, the necessity of 
strength work, and the great ad- 
vantage of mental preparation 
through imaging routines. 

Stories of their own personal 
struggles were told as examples of 
what can be done in the way of 
advancement in skills, even when 
injured. Dennis was still sporting 
crutches from a recent knee opera- 
tion, but he coached pommel horse 
with an enthusiasm that made the 
kids forget he was wearing a cast. 

The evening ended with a de- 
monstration of the imaging 
techniques used by Dan and Den- 
nis to prepare themselves for com- 
petition. The kids were made to 
feel, touch, smell, and make per- 
fect in the mind, routines with 
which they were familiar, such as 
entering their houses, taking a 
lemon, cutting it in half, and bit- 
ing into it. The mind did the work. 



They were made to realize, by ex- 
tention, that this same process 
might well be used to drill (by 
image) the gymnastic routines 
they would be performing in com- 
petition. 

The evening ended with a pic- 
ture-taking session, complete with 
autographs. Dan and Dennis were 
most generous with their time. Ed 
Konopa, throughout the evening, 
sent his own “thank 3 'ous" to the 
twins as they reinforced what he 
had said a thousand times before. 

There is hope that the young 
students at the workshop will take 
to heart what they heard from 
these two hard-working young 
men. There is hope that the young 
students will take to heart, with 
even more seriousness, the fine 
teaching of Mr. Konopa and staff. 
There is hope that my son will be 
all that he can be in gymnastics. 
Once again, “thank you” to those 
who are making this possible. 


Dennis(seated)andDanHayden, 
gave an inspirational lecture- 
demonstration for the gymnasts 
at BK Gymnastics school. I USGF 
photo! 
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Thanks For 
Special Support 

Dear Editor: 

A t our yearly conference, 
held in South Bend, In- 
diana, in August, we distri- 
buted the donations of 
leotards that the USGF collected. 
Over 24 stales received the 
leotards, shorts and accessories! 
Every state that completed and 
mailed an “order form” received 
their requested number ofleotards 
plus an additional bonus of briefs, 
shorts and some tights and shirts. 
The leotards that were left were 
distributed to other states. 

I sincerely thank Robert 
Cowan and the USGF for organiz- 
ing this collection of appropriate 
athletic attire for our gymnasts. 
As they march onto the gym floors 
throughout the country, it will be 
with pride and the same sharpness 
that all gymnasts do. Thank you, 
your organization, and the many 
clubs and businesses for this mar- 
velous donation of over 1,000 
leotards. 

Eunice Kennedy Shriver 
Chairman, Special Olympics 
Washington, D.C. 

Drawing Interest 

Dear Editor: 

I am a Class III gymnast from 
Dardanos School of Gymnas- 
tics in Denver, Colorado, and 
I like to draw. I like to read 
your magazine and I thought you 
might want to put my drawing in 
your magazine. 

Sincerely Yours, 



Jonathon Berlin 
Denver, Colorado 
Age 10 


USA Teams 
Should Refrain 

Dear Editor: 

I am writing regarding the arti- 
cle “USA in RSA” by Gary An- 
derson (I7SA GYMNASTICS, 
July/August 1986). 

I am saddened to see that the 
United States is still sending gym- 
nasts to compete in South Africa. 
Time is long overdue to sever ties 


with that country like so many 
other sports have done. Our gym- 
nasts, like other athletes, need to 
make their statement regarding 
the evil system in South Africa 
that denies basic human rights to 
the vast majority of the people. 
Simply refraining from any con- 
tact with sporting events in South 
Africa is one way of doing that. 

R. Knight 
New York. NY 




Whpnewr Diane Simp- 
tiun needs a lift, her 
friendii are always 
around. i USGF phntu 
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RHYTHMIC 

EXCELLENCE 

Diane Simpson’s 

Environment Enhances Her Style 

By Mike Botkin 


E xpression” to a 
gymnastics rou- 
tine is like milk 
on cereal. You 
very rarely see 
one without the 
other, Fbr rhyth- 
mic gymnast Diane 
Simpson, the emotion 
she expresses during her 
routines is a direct reflec- 
tion of the love and sup- 
port she receives from 
her family, friends and 
teammates. 

“I come from a very 
caring and expressive 
family,” said Simpson. “I 
believe that helps me to 
express myself during 
routines. Our family is 
very close (two brothers 
and two sisters) and their 
support will help me at- 
tain my goals.” 

Simpson is refresh- 
ingly shy in this world of 
media-hungry athletes. 
Her rise to prominence in 
rhythmic gymnasticshas 
been “rapid.” But she, 
like so many other mil- 
lions of yoimg gymnasts, 
can point to the 1976 
Olympics in Montreal, 
and Nadia Comaneci of 
Romania, to pinpoint 
where her inspiration for 
gymnastics came. 


“I can remember, like 
it was yesterday, sitting 
with my grandparents 
watdiing Nadia on televis- 
ion. I was seven years old 
at the time. I remember 
seeing Nadia on the 
awards stand and sayii^ 
to my grandmother that, 
some day, I would like to 
be like that. My grand- 
father told me if I worked 
hard , there was no reason 
why it couldn’t be me up 
there,” she said. “It’s 
funny,” she added, “at 
that time, I didn’t even 
know what rhythmic 
gymnastics was.” 

As the years passed, 
Simpson saw herself liking 
dance more and more. She 
liked the feeling she got 
when she expressed her- 
self on floor, &, at the age 
of 13, when questioned by 
her artistic coach about 
whether she wanted to 
stick with artistic or 
switch to rhythmic, she 
made the switch and has 
never looked back, 

“I don’t like to do 
anything half way,” she 
said. “When I made the 
decision to get into rhyth- 
mic gymnastics, I de- 
cided to give it my best 
shot.” 
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So Simpson came 
under the tutelage of 
Irina Vdovets in the 
Chicago area where she 
resides. "Our relationship 
is more than that of a 
coach/gymnast. She isn’t 
that much older than me, 
so we can really relate to 
each other.’’ 


Her ascent towards 
the top of the rhythmic 
ladder has come with 
hard work, of which she 
is not afraid. In the 1984 
Championships of the 
USA, Simpson placed a 
lowly 21st and nobody re- 
ally paid much attention 
to her. One 3'ear later, she 
bolted to third nationally 
which had the rhythmics 
community wondering 
where she came from. In 
1986, she placed second, 
behind Marina Kunyav- 
sky, all-around. 

While, nationally, 
she is not the U.S.’s top 
rated rhythmic gymnast, 
internationally, she has 
become one of the top 
award-winners for the 
United States. In 1986 
she competed in the Good- 
will Games with Kunyav- 
sky, Irina Rubenshtein 
and Elizabeth Cull. There 
she placed 12th. “I was 
astounded I was in 12th 
place with the people 
who were there,” said 
Simpson. “My showing 
there helped me in the 
Four Continents meet, 
which I finished fourth.” 
Only a mistake with her 
clubs kept her from a 
medal. 

Her best meet came 
this year during the 
Olympic Festival. “Con- 
sidering I had a broken 
finger, I feel I did really 



Many ' the i 
Diane spends lalldnu 
on the phone and ad- 
miring the spoils of her 
tale.'"‘= ’ 

1986 hy P.r^-f : ■ebe’ 


Tb Vdovets’ credit, 
according to Simpson, is 
the fact that she harps on 
the fundamentals. “My 
structure in the basics 
has really helped me. We 
spend an hour every day 
on dance, ballet and jazz. 
Before we practice at all, 
we spend one-half hour 
on ballet on the barre, 
and another half-hour on 
flexibility. Vfe don't just 
warm up and work. That's 
not the way we £u^,” she 
said. 



well,” said the all-around 
gold medalist. “I have a 
problem overcoming 
things, and on the first 
day, I could really feel the 
finger; honestly, I thought 
Iwasgoingtoscratdi. But 
I really wanted to prove 
something to myself.” 

On the floor, she 
looks as confident as can 
be. Moving with the ap- 
paratus, she admits she 
used to be petrified of the 
crowd. “I had a real hard 
time adjusting to other 
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people watching. I’m re- 
ally nervous,” she said. 
“I'm getting better and 
competitions have helped 
me develop iiq' confidence, 
which has helped me in 
all aspects of life." 

Rhythmic gymnas- 
tics has been gaining 
popularity every year. It 
is getting much more 
publicity in this country 
than it ever has, but is 
still years behind the 
Europeans. “1 believe 1 
have the chance to be- 


come one of the best 
rhythmic gymnasts in 
the world. I am at that 
stage in my training 
where I am improving 
continuously. But, if I 
were around in 50 years, 
I believe I would have a 
better chance to win an 
Olympic gold medal.” 
Every athlete has a 
dream, and Simpson is no 
different. “During the 
Four Continents, 1 was 
standing on the awards 
stand (third place finish 


in rope, ribbon and ball) 
next to Lori Fung (Cana- 
dian Olympic gold 
medalist and five-time 
Four Continents gold 
medalist). Along with 
the Canadian flag, was 
raised the flag of the 
United States. I have al- 
ways dreamed about that 
and it affected me then 
and still does. Now. if I 
should die tomorrow, I 
know at least part of my 
dream has been realized, 
and I would go happy.” 


First victory. Diane 
Simpson stands alone 
after her first migor 
victory at the 1986 
Olympic Festival in 
Houston. (USGF photo 
© 1986 by Dave Black) 
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EUROPEAN ROOTS: 
A HISTORY OF R.S.G. 


(Part 1 of 2) 


review of the 
roots of a sport 
provides a mea- 
sure to eval- 
uate and ana- 
lyze pro^ss. 
Because of the 
deeply-rooted European 
rhythmic gymnastic pro- 
gram, and a nurturing 
process that has gone on 
for many years, the strong 
stems have produced 
magnificent flowers. The 
United States program 
was a seed only 16 years 
ago with no roots. How- 
ever, in an amazingly 
short time, the stems 
have started to grow and 
the buds are beginning to 
blossom. 

In 1969, Frank Bare, 
the USGF executive direc- 
tor, sent Mildred Prchal, 
long known by the gym- 
nastics community for her 
dance and choreography 
skiUs, to the IV Modem 
Rhythmic Gymnastics 
World Championships 
(MRGi in Varna, Bul- 
garia, as an official ob- 
server for the USA. The 
event Prchal watched fea- 
tured 42 individual com- 
petitors from 14 European 
States and Cuba, Japan 
and Korea. Fifteen teams 
competed in the group 
competition. Upon her re- 
turn, she convinced the 
USGF leadership that 
Modem Rhythmic Gym- 


By Nora Hitzcl 


nasties (as it was then 
called) had a future in the 
United States. 

Sixteen years prior 
to her visit, the first MRG 
Vferld Championship was 
conducted in Budapest. 
Twenty-eight contestants 
from 18 countries com- 
peted in only two events 
— optional exercise with- 
out apparatus, and op- 
tional exercise with ap- 
paratus. Two years later, 
in 1965, a compulsory 
exercise without appar- 
atus was added to the 
program. In 1967, the 
rope event was added as 
a compulsory exercise. In 
\^ma, the ball was added 
as a compulsory event. 
The ribbon event was not 
included until 1971; and 
the club event was the 


last addition in 1973. The 
exercise without appar- 
atus was ultimately drop- 
ped from competition be- 
cause it had become too 
“theatrical.” 

Pnihal organized the 
first instructional clinic in 
MRG in Barryville, New 
York, during the summer 
of 1970. Approximately 20 
participants learned the 
fundamenlals of apparatus 
work — including a group 
exercise with tennis balls. 
Of real importance was 
that the Barryville clinic 
brought together the nuc- 
leus of leadership that 
would be responsible for 


the early stages of growth. 
Included were Prchal, 
Annelis Hoyman, Nora 
Hitzel, Norma Zabka, and 
Maria Bakos. Those bora 
in the United States were 
really beginners, having 
no previous training other 
than very basic activity 
work. It was fortunate 
then, and more so later 
on, that a number of 
people who settled in the 
United States after im- 
migrating from countries 
more advanced in the 
sport, were willing to 
share their knowledge. 
Maria Bakos, from Hun- 
gary, was the first. 
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In 1972, the USGF 
sent Prchal and Hitzel to 
an International Judg- 
ing Clinic in Bulgaria. 
Both spent their days in 
judging lectures and 
technique training, and 
Hitzel learned the com- 
pulsory club routine that 
would be used in the 1973 
W)rld Championship (the 
target date the USGF set 
for entry into the sport). 

At this point, the 
United States did not 
have any gymnasts. Prdial 
recruited Sarah Bruin- 
gart, avery successful ar- 
tistic gymnast who pos- 
sesed great dance skills 
and flexibility, and Kathy 
Brym, arecent immigrant 
from Czedioslovakia who 
was experienced with the 
apparatus. They, along 
with Hitzel. began serious 
training in Chic^. Bakos 
also started training gym- 
nasts in the New York 
area, including Ellen 
iGarlicki) Nyemcsik and 
her daughter. Andrea; 
while Helena Greathouse, 
a native of Czechoslovakia, 
also began coaching a few 
girls on the West coast. 

Another National 
MRG Clinic was organized 
in Chicago in August of 


1972. Prchal enlisted the 
services of world re- 
nowned balletdancer John 
Kriza, a former member 
of the American Ballet 
Theatre who had also 
been a former student of 
hers. Bakos taught the 
group her body-wave tech- 
niques. Prchal and Hitzel 
taught apparatus tech- 
nique. Prchal had, by this 
time, put together the 
USA’s first compulsory 
book, derived from an 
older Czechoslovakian 
MRG program, which was 
published by the USGF. 
These routines were also 
taught at the clinic. 

In order to provide 
an opportunity for the 
new rhythmic gymnasts 
to compete, the first Na- 
tional Championship was 
organized in 1973. Six- 
teen gymnasts competed 
in three events: exercise 
without implement, rib- 
bon, and hoop. No formal 
training had yet been de- 
signed for judges, but the 
panel recruited from the 
artistic judging ranks de- 
clared Sarah Brumgart 
the all-around winner, 
with Kathy Brym in sec- 
ond place, and Lyn Cindy 
Jones (a gymnast trained 
by Marion Duncan of New 
Zealand) in third. The all- 
around scores langed from 
4.95 to 26.60. Brumgart 
and Brym were selected to 


represent the USA in the 
MRG World Champion- 
ships. 

At this time rhyth- 
mic equipment was not 
available in the U.S. 
Prchal raided the Sokol 
gyms around the country 
for clubs thatwouldmeet 
the competitive specifica- 
tions, and the girls made 
their own ribbons using 
fishing-pole ends for 
sticks and ribbon pur- 
chased at fabric stores. 
Their hoops were old, 
thick wooden ones from 
Germany that splintered 
and broke every time 
they hit the ground. 

After five months of 
intense training, the 
five-person USA delega- 
tion headed for the 1973 
MRG World Champion- 
ships. Prchal, Brumgart, 
Brym, Hitzel, and Dr. 
Don Morrison the pianist, 
left Chicago as excited 
pioneers, outfitted for 
travel by Sears and Roe- 
buck and competition by 
Zwickel. 

Sixty-three indi- 
viduals from 25 countries 
and 18 Groups partici- 
pated in the Champion- 
ships. Brumgart finished 
45th (31.25) and Brym 
was 49th (29.90). Though 
not in the top half of the 
group, the gymnasts had 
obtained personal vic- 
tories. At the Champion- 


ships they met Candace 
(Celigoy) Feinberg who, 
encouraged by her artis- 
tic coach Dale Flanses, 
attended the meet as an 
observer. Since the newly 
formed Canadian MRG 
Federation had invited 
the U.S. to a meet later 
that year, Hitzel asked 
Feinberg if she wanted to 
compete with the USA 
team. She agreed; re- 
turned home to develop 
routines, and arrived in 
Chicago three months 
later with her first 
rhythmic routines and a 
plastic ribbon. 

The Canadian meet 
in December of 1973 was 
a forerunner to the Fbur 
Continents Champion- 
ships. Canada, New Zea- 
land, Cuba, Mexico and 
the USA were scheduled 
to compete. However, 
Cuba and Mexico did not 
participate so the meet 
was small: only seven 
competitors. Brym fin- 
ished in 5th place and 
Feinberg, who only com- 
peted in three events, 
was 7th. The United 
States was now commit- 
ted to MRG development 
even though only a hand- 
ful of people knew what 
it was. 

(lb be continued in the 
MarchlApril issue of 
USA GYMNASTICS.) 
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SHANGHAI CUP 
SPECTACULAR 

By Dr. Joyce Bloom 


he Shanghai 
Cup Interna- 
tional Rhythmic 
Gymnastics In- 
vitational Ibur- 
nament was held 
October 26-27, 
1986, Shanghai, People’s 
Republic of China. The 
meet was the first Inter- 
national Sportive Rhyth- 
mic Gymnastics competi- 
tion hosted by the Chinese 
Gymnastics Federation 
and was spectacular 
Seasoned international 
competitor Wendy Hill- 
iard, who currently ranks 
sixth (6th) on the U.S. na- 
tional team, competed as 
an individual athlete, 
and Dr. Joyce Bloom 
served as a judge. 

Stunning routines 
came from Bulgaria and 
the Soviet Union, with 
additional first-class 
skills demonstrated by 
Spain and the (^rman 
Democratic Republic 
(GDR). The audience 
could “see double” as 
identical twins, Adriana 
and Kamelia Dunavska 
of Bulgaria, took first 
and second, including a 
10.00 ty Adriana for her 
rope routine and another 
perfect score for Kamelia’s 
club routine. The Bulga- 
rian scores totalled 39.65 
each, followed by the 


gorgeous Soviet Union’s 
Nikolaeva in third place 
at 39.30, Spain’s viva- 
cious Montserrat Manza- 
nare with 39.10 for 
fourth, and Esther 
Nicklas’ contributions 
from the GDR with 39.05 
points for fifth. 

The most innova- 
tive presentations were 
by the Bulgarian twins 
whose unusual music and 
daring choreography cap- 
tured the audience. Single 
instrument oboe and 
guitar music were played 
as well as routines ac- 
companied by a military 
drum. The combination 
of military music with 
ballet and modem dance 
technique in ball and 
rope routines was shock- 
ing in its approach. The 
smoothness, flexibility 
and classic style of the 
Soviet gymnasts, were 
compelling. Each of the 
top all-around winners 
demonstrated consecutive 
superior risk elements, 
combined with continuous 
body movement and 
rhythmic emphasis and 
were highly expressive. 
Top routines presented a 
theme, definite styles, 
changes in pace and 
mood, yet had enormous 
energy and drama 
throughout. 


Hilliard scored 9.25, 
8.90, 9.30, and 9,40 re- 
spectively on rope, ball, 
clubs, and ribbon to place 
13th overall. Her dynamic 
style and personable per- 
formances pleased the 
crowd of 19,000, which 
filled the arena on both 
nights of competition. 

In group routines, 
Spain and China battled 
for first place. Spain won 
with 39.40, edging out the 
crowd-pleasing Chinese 
team which received 
39.05 points. Shanghai 
came in a surprising third 
with 38.80, nudging past 
teams from Austria, 
France, New Zealand and 
Sweden. 


The Chinese Gym- 
nastics Federation ar- 
ranged a subsequent 
exhibition in the capital 
city of Beijing which was 
televised live throughout 
the entire nation. It was, 
therefore, most likely the 
most widely publicized 
rhythmic gymnastics 
event covered in its en- 
tirety in the sport’s his- 
tory. Hilliard's routines 
dazzled the crowd and 
contributed to the enorm- 
ous goodwill of the exhi- 
bition. 


SHANGHAI CUP 

International Rhythmic Gymnastics 
Invitational Tournament 

All-Around 

10 / 27/86 


NAME 

Adriana Dunavska 
RamebaDunivaks 


CovneiiaKunu 

Medvodeva 

XjuVsD^ 

IknJun 

FUuQnng 

VMjHiirard 


Bu^a 

USSJl 


9.B50 9.700 : 

9.700 9A00 : 

9.700 9.690 


9900 9 790 99S 

9S60 9i0D am .... 

9650 9.700 9J0D 9.600 


38.450 

38.300 

38.190 

38.100 

38.890 
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GRACEFUL 
SHOWING IN 
MONACO 

By Monika Heilbut 

Delegation Leader 


t was like driving 
into a dream world 
coming out of the 
Italian Alps towards 
the blue Mediterra- 
nean into Monaco for 
the Princess Grace 
Cup. With the breath- 
taking view before them, 
rhythmic gymnasts 
Elizabeth Cull and Dacon 
Lister pondered what 
this seven-country meet 
was to bring. 

During the first day 
of the competition, Lister 
opened with a 9.25 for her 
rope and ball routines. 
Cull scored a 9.10 for the 
clubs, and a 9.20 with the 
ball, for a respectable 
showing against many 
gymnasts who had already 
established themselves 
in the European arena. 

The following day 
Lister was again on as 
she scored a 9.30 for clubs 
and a 9.20 with the ribbon. 
Cull experienced execu- 
tion problems with her 
ribbon, dropping her score 
to a 9.00, but scored a 9,15 
for her rope routine. 

Lister finished the 
all-around competition 
in 8th place (37.00), while 
Cull was close behind in 
10th (36.45). Because of 
their fine performances, 
these two yoimg rhythmic 
gymnasts shall be remem- 



bered the next time they 
compete internationally. 

The United States 
had no group exercise at 
this competition which 
was won by the Bulga- 
rians. The twins from 
Bulgaria, Adriana and 
Kamelia Dunavska, won 
the all-around competi- 
tion. The Bulgarians 
have always had excel- 
lent execution, but the 
factor which made them 
stand out from the rest 
was their ability to syn- 
chronize the music with 
their movements. Each 
movement corresponded 
with a note of accompan- 
iment. The winners paid 
great attention to detail, 
especially in transitions; 
and their emotional ex- 
pression was not frag- 
mentary, but whole. All 
of these aspects together 
gave their routines a 
polish that no one else 
exhibited. 


;:iizuL •’ 'll! 
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PERSONAL VICTORIES 
AT THE FOUR CONTINENTS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

By Nora Hitzel 

Rhythmic Program Administrator 


T he 1986 Four 
Continents 
Championships 
in Rhythmic 
Sportive Gym- 
nastics was the 
most prestigious 
RSG event ever hosted by 
the Australian Gymneistics 
Federation. This major 
competition is ranked 
fifth in the world during 
the four-year Olympic 
cycle and corresponds to 
the Europesin Champion- 

In 1977, at the FIG 


zerland, a proposal was 
put forward to conduct a 
RSG championships for 
the countries not on the 
European continent. 
(North America, South 
America, Asia, and Au- 
stralia) . in 1978, the first 
Four Continents Cham- 
pionships was held in 
Thronto, Canada. Since 
that time, the Champion- 
ships has grown in both 
status and strength. 

The 1986 Four Con- 
tinents Championships 
in Melbourne was a suc- 
cess for the United 
States’ RSG team. For 
the first time in the his- 
tory of the sport, the 
United States flag was 
raised four times during 



Still beaming is 1986 USA Rythmic National 
Champion Marina Runyavsky after her strong 
performance in the Four Continents. (USGF 
photo 1986 by Daue Black) 


the award ceremonies. 
Even though the Cana- 
dian national anthem 
was the only one heard 
in the arena, recognizing 
1984 Olympic champion 
Lori Fung as the continu- 
ing queen of rhythmic 
gymnastics from the four 
continent countries, the 
participants were all well 
aware that future com- 


petitions would be more 
tightly contested. 

Twenty-four senior 
gymnasts, 17 junior gym- 
nasts, and seven groups 
from eight countries 
(Japan, China, Brazil, 
Canada, USA, Australia, 
Aigentina and New Zea- 
land) competed in the 6th 
Fhur Continents Cham- 
pionships. 


Junior Division 

The gymnasts in 
the junior division, a new 
demension to the Cham- 
pionships, only competed 
in three events, but 
clearly demonstrated 
what the future will 
hold, Mary Puzesi from 
Canada, and Kaori Ishimi 
from Japan, tied as junior 
all-around champions 
(26.25), with Canadian 
Susan Cushman winning 
the bronze medal (25.60). 
USA’s junior champion 
Cindy Mount followed 
closely in fourth place 
(25.40), with teammate 
Molly Krause placing 
fifth (25.05). Kristi Alt, 
the third member of the 
junior contingent and the 
youngest competitor in the 
Championships, ended in 
nth place (24.30). 

Senior Division 

The senior competi- 
tion was dominated by 
Lori Fung of Canada who 
won the all-aroimd gold 
medal 138.20) and the 
gold in each of the four 
individual event finals. 

In the all-around, 
two Chinese gymnasts, 
Yanfei Xia (36.975) and 
Xiaomin He (36.825), won 
the silver and bronze 
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Diane Simpson’s excel- 
lent expres^on througii 
movement has enal>i ■ 
her to become lii^t • 
regarded intematton- 
aliy. (USGF phvt<. 
1986 by Dave Black' 


medals. Diane Simpson 
from the USA was fourth 
{36.4751 and, had it not 
been for a disaster in the 
club event, would have 
finished third. Marina 
Kunyavsky, who also had 
difficulty with her club 
routine, finished in 11th 
place, and Irina Rubin- 
shtein, who performed 
consistently throughout, 
was 13th. 

Highlights for the 
USA team occurred in the 
event fina ls Kunyavsky, 
who was second in the 
rope event going into the 
finals, performed with fire 


and beauty to maintain 
her position and capture 
the silver medal. Simpson 
also perfonned without a 
flaw with her rope to win 
the bronze medal. Simp- 
son, in fourth place going 
into the ball final behind 
China’s Xiaomin He, con- 
fidently demonstrated her 
ability by overcoming the 
.175 lead, and moved into 
third place for the bronze 
medal. Moving into the 
ribbon final, Simpson was 
in second place, but had 
some tangle problems and 
had to settle for another 
bronze medal. 


Group Event 

The group event — 
six gymnasts working 
with six pieces of hand 
apparatus, in this case 
three balls and three 
hoops — is the most dif- 
ficult of the rhythmic 
gymnastics events for 
both the gymnasts and 
the coach. It is truly the 
only “team” event that 
gymnastics, both artistic 
and rhythmic, knows. 

Alexandra Ffeldman, 
Joanne Heineman, Laura 
Howell, Somona Solovey- 
chik, Kim Stiles, Eugenia 
Yuan, and alternates 
Jeannie Masse, Xandi 
B 3 rrd, and Mary Baker, as 
well as their coach Alla 
Svirsky, were the mem- 
bers of the USA team. 

It was obvious that 
the groups from China, 
Japan and Canada had 
more experience, more 
difficulty, and more tech- 
nical ability than the 
group from the USA; but 
throughout the three 
days of competition, the 
USA team did not have 
one m^'or break! Again, 
this was a first for a USA 
group in international 
competition, and was a 
great personal victory for 
all involved. 
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THE FIGHTING SPIRIT OF 
WENDY HILLIARD 


here ifi a fighting 
spirit that lives 
in all athletes; in 
rhythmic gym- 
nastics, Wendy 
Hilliard owns 
such a spirit. 
Having been affiliated 
with rhythmic gymnastics 
since she made the switch 
from artistic in 1977, 
Hilliard’s name has be- 
come synonymous with 
the sport. 

Her advancement 
through the rhythmic 
ranks came at a rapid 
pace. In 1977, Zina 
Mironov coached her to a 
berth in the national 
championships just 
months after she had 
taken up the relatively 
unknown sport. In 1978, 
Hilliard became the first 
black U.S. rhythmic na- 
tional team member while 
qualifying for the Pan 
Pacific Games’ group 
routine (now known as 
the Four Continents 
Championships). 

For the next three 
years, Hilliard occupieda 
spot on the national team 
as an individual com- 
petitor as well as a group 
routine member. During 
this span she competed 
in London for the 1979 
World Championships, 
Rio de Janerio for the 
Four Continents, and 


By Susan Santz 



Munich as an individual 
alternate for the 1981 
Wirld Championship.s. 

But in 1981, Hilliard 
received her biggest boost 
in rh5d;hmic gymnastics 
— not in the form of a 
competition, but in train- 
ing. Hilliard, and Detroit 
Metro teammate Michelle 
Berube, spent six weeks 
training with the Bulgar- 
ians. The abundance of 
creativity which trans- 
pired through the coaches 
and the gymnasts in- 
spired the two Americans. 
"The Bulgarians are so in- 
novative.” said Hilliard. 
"That’s what I try to por- 
tray in my routines.” 

In 1982, Hilliard 
took a year off from the 
sport to travel with a 
gymnastics troope 
gathered by Kurt Thomas. 
She, and future Olympian 


Mitch Gaylord, received 
permission from the 
United States Gymnastics 
Federation to retain their 
amateur status while 
with the tour. But the 
desire to compete was too 
great, and Hilliard re- 
joined the national team 
in 1983, breaking into 
the top 10. 

Even though Hill- 
iard’s bid for a 1984 
Olympic berth fell short, 
she did serve in an offi- 
cial capacity at the Games. 
She provided gymnastics 
television commentators, 
Cathy Rigby and Gordon 
Maddox, with background 
information on rhythmic 
gymnastics during the 
competition. After the 
Games, she participted 
in the Medalist Tour. 
Then, along with Kathy 
Johnson and Gaylord, she 


toured the nation’s shop- 
ping malls performing in 
lecture demonstrations. 

But the shopping 
mall tour kept her Irom 
competing in the national 
championships and, in 
September of 1985, she 
decided once more to re- 
join competitive rhythmic 
gymnastics. So, in hopes 
of improving her standing, 
Hilliard returned to Bul- 
garia to train with World 
Champion Diliana Gueor- 
guieva and Lilia h^atova. 
The atmosphere did her 
good. While there, she 
participated in an inter- 
nation^ meet with rhyth- 
mic strongholds Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, plac- 
ing third in every event 
including all-around. She 
was also voted “Favorite 
Gymnast" by her peers. 

Her career continues 
as she again qualified for 
the national team in 1986. 
Her latest path hasn’t 
been without some rocks 
which have left Hilliard 
weary of rhythmics But, 
as she has shown time 
and time again, Hill- 
iard’s spirit is a fighting 
one, and when the chips 
are down, she's sure to 
come fighting back. 
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Together We Make History. 


ASICS TIGER Is the Official 
Supplier of competitive 
ViS ' apparel to the United States 
Gymnastics Federation. 


For over 30 years, we have set the standard 
at being the very best And today we are still 
doing it 

One reason is our leotards and shoes allow 


you to perform in comfort and with 
confidence. That’s why gymnasts around 
the world rely on Asics Tiger. 

Let Asics Tiger help you be the very best 


A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY. aSKSTIGER. 


ASICS TIGER CORP., 3030 Soutl' Susan Street, Sana Ana, CA 92704 


THE CHANCE 
TO DREAM 

Chad Oncale Overcomes 
Down’s Syndrome 

By Kate Paber 



F or 10 years, 
Frank Tbrclo has 
taught gym- 
nastics to boys 
with dreams of 
becoming the 
next Kurt 
Thomas or Bart Conner. 
Still, in all of his years of 
coaching at the Cajun Kids 
Gym Club in Schreiver, 
Louisiana, Tardo said he 
has never had a student 
like Chad Oncale. Bom 
with Down’s Syndrome (a 
chromosome abnormality), 
Oncale has mental retar- 


dation. 

While there are a 
reported seven million 
people in the United 
States with mental retar- 
dation, and the problem is 
7-10 times more prevalent 
than blindness, deafness, 
or physical disability, few 
people understand or rec- 
ognize the disability. 
Ibrdo was no exception. 

At first hesitant to 
work with Oncale, Tardo 
said the athlete im- 
mediately won his re- 
spect by his determina- 
tion to succeed. 

“Td say, ‘Chad, if 
you want to learn this 
move, you have to do this 
100 times,’ and he would. 
He would do strength 
work, push-ups, hand- 
stands, all without any 
complaint. Three, four 
times a week he’d come 
into the gym to train. 
When Chad is here, he’ll 
work out four to five 
hours nonstop,” said 
Tardo. “That’s what I like 
about Chad. He works 
hard. He works harder 
than normal guys.” 

Although Oncale’s 
mental retardation in- 
hibits him from learning 
as quickly as his non- 
handicapped peers, it has 
not dampened his enthus- 
iasm for sports. That en- 
thusiasm was fimt brought 
to light after he joined 
Special Olympics. 
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Now in its 18th year, 
Special Olympics is the 
world’s largest program 
of sports training and 
athletic competition for 
children and adults with 
mental retardation. 
More than one million 
athletes participate, 
year-round, in every 
state in the U.S. and 
some 65 nations. The in- 
ternational movement is 
directed by founder and 
Chairman, Eunice Ken- 
nedy Shriver, president. 

Before Special 
Olympics, medical ex- 
perts said that people 
with mental retardation 
could not learn to swim, 
run a race, or play team 
sports like basketball . 
Special Olympics has 
shattered all those myths 
by providing training in 
22 winter and summer 
sports. A corps of over 
500,000 volunteers world- 
wide — who serve as 
coaches, trainers, publi- 
cists and friends — are 
commited to helping Spe- 
cial Olympians improve 
their sports skills and 
show the world what they 
can do. 

More than 150 boys 
train at the Cajun Kids 
Gym, and about 30 of 
them, including Oncale, 
are part of a highly ad- 
vanced training group. 
Still Oncale remains in a 
class by himself. Despite 
the retardation, he has 
placed well in community 
gymnastics competitions 
with non-handicapped 
athletes. Overall, he is 
respected as a disciplined, 
even-tempered and dedi- 
cated athlete. However, it 
was not always this way. 
Thea Dillard knows. 

An adaptive physical 
education teacher at 
Evergreen Junior High 
School, Dillard is a cham- 
pion of the Special Olym- 
pics athlete — the volun- 
teer coach who is willing 


to overcome all obstacles 
to prove the capabilities 
of people with mental re- 
tardation. As Oncale’s 
first gymnastics coach, 
she helped him develop 
the discipline, training 
habits, self-confidence, 
and sports fundamentals 
he needed to participate 
in gymnastics. 

Dillard chuckled as 
she remembered their in- 
itial gymnastics equip- 
ment. Their vaulting 
horse was a board placed 
between two chairs. Paral- 
lel bars were created by 
placing wedges under the 
girls’ uneven parallel 
bars. Training proceeded 
slowly on the makeshift 
equipment, but it pro- 
ceeded. 

“At firet he wanted 
to succeed quickly,” Dil- 
lard said. “He’s a very 
competitive person and if 
he couldn’t do something 
right away he would re- 
ally get upset. Now he 
works until he gets it 
and he doesn't get dis- 
couraged.” 

For the second year 
of the program, two other 
boys signed up for gym- 
nastics. By now Oncale 
had progressed to the 
point where he needed 
workouts at a profes- 
sional gym. Dillard took 
him to the Cajun Kids 
Gym Club, run by Bill 
and Lydia Jennings, and 
asked them to provide 
training for her star 
pupil. They agreed with- 
out reservation. Here, 
the gymnastics training 
began in earnest on good 
equipment. The gym 
quickly became Oncale’s 
second home as he trained 
two hours a day, five days 
a week. 

On occasion, Dillard 
and the other coaches en- 
couraged him to compete 
in local gymnastics events 
for non-handicapped youth. 
He did, winning several 


place trophies in various 
events and causing Bill 
Jennings to remark that 
Oncale is more ac- 
complished than some of 
his non-handicapped 
gymnasts in high school. 

Encouraged by his 
family of coaches, Oncale 
is now working towards 
two important goals. The 
first is to win a gold 
medal in gymnastics at 
the International Sum- 
mer Special Olympics 
Games to be held July 31 
through August 8, 1987, 
on the campuses of the 
University of Notre 
Dame and Saint Mary’s 
College in South Bend, 
Indiana. The event will 
feature more than 4,000 
Special Olympians, from 
over 65 nations, compet- 
ing in the world’s largest 
sporting event for per- 
sons with mental retar- 
dation. His second goal is 
to then leave Special 
Olympics and compete in 
United States Gymnas- 
tics League competition 
for non-handicapped 
athletes. 

Tardo said that On- 


cale is already proficient 
in USGL Class 4 compe- 
tition. “And he can score 
high in it, too,” said 
Tardo. “He can also do 
Class 3 competition- 
that’s high school level.” 

The ultimate dream 
of every coach is to dis- 
cover that star student; 
the diamond in the rough 
who can be shaped and 
molded into a prize-win- 
ning jewel. For both 
Tardo and Dillard, On- 
cale is that diamond. De- 
spite the challeges he 
presents, they both main- 
tain that working with 
the Special Olympics 
athlete is a privilege and 
a joy. 

“Sure he has some 
problems,” Dillard ac- 
knowledges. “He must 
learn to accept criticism 
well, and we have to do a 
lot of talking and exp- 
laining, but we love it. 
Everybody gets along 
and everybody is. having 
a good time. Being a 
coach in Special Olym- 
pics is an experience that 
you must do, to truly ap- 
preciate.” 
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TURNS 

WITH 

SURENESS 


How To Dance With Confidence 


By Cynthia Howell and 
Dr. Carolyn Cody 


T urns can en- 
hance the gym- 
nast’s routine by 
adding flair, 
originality, and 
a smooth transi- 
tion to other 
skills. A poorly executed 
turn, however, is expen- 
sive for the gymnast. Up 
to .2 can be deducted on 
beam and floor for each 
turn not executed with 
sureness. Additional de- 
ductions of .1 up to .4 may 
occur if the poorly executed 
turn results in a loss of 
balance, Deductions are 
not the only concern. 
Cautious turns, and re- 
sulting small losses of 
balance, may cause the 
gymnast to lose composure 
and appear less confldent. 

Because it is a re- 
quired element on floor 
exercise and balance 
beam, the ability to exe- 
cute a simple full turn is 
critical to good gymnastics. 
A turn may appear as an 
unimportant s^ll amidst 
the full twists and more 
difficult stunts; however, 
it is a necessary and re- 
quired element. If a gym- 
nast concentrates on the 
basic skill of turning, 
and the simple concepts 
such as balance and align- 
ment which good turns 


require, the ground work 
for more advanced skills 
will be established. 

To acquire a flawless 
turn, the gymnast must 
become aware of the align- 
ment, balance and spot- 
ting techniques involved. 
The gymnast should first 
practice stepping on one 
foot in relevee (on toe). 
When in this position , the 
gymnast should check 
her alignment. Each main 
joint area of the body 
should fall directly under- 
neath the other. The 
ankle should be directly 
underneath the knee, the 
knee under the hip, the 
hip positioned directly 
underneath the rib cage 
and the shoulder joint 
area, with the head resting 
upright on top. Observing 
the gymnast from a side 
view, an imaginary 
straight line should be 
able to be drawn from the 
top of the vertebral col- 
umn, through the shoulder 
joint, hip, knee and ankle 
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A final alignment 
technique to consider is 
a small contraction just 
below the sternum. 
There is a natural ten- 
dency to toss the shoul- 
ders slightly back when 
executing a turn, and 
this contraction pulls the 
shoulders into align- 
ment, This contraction 
also pulls the center of 
the body in tightly and 
compactly, which in- 
creases the efficiency of 
the turn. 

The gymnast should 
mentally picture and 
sense perfect alignment 
as she rises to relevee. 
This alignment should 
remain as the turn is in- 
itiated, in progress and 
through completion. 

After alignment is 
understood, arm place- 
ment and preparation 
should be considered. The 
arms should complement 
the turn, not destroy it. 
The arms can be used for 
turning momentum, but 
very little wind-up motion 
is necessary for a single 
or double turn. The arms 
should never be out of the 
gymnasts peripheral vis- 
ion whether carried out 
to the side, in front of the 
body, or above the head. 
This rule-of-thumb keeps 
the arms from unnatural 
positions. The shoulders 
should alw^s be relaxed; 
in other words, the arms 
hang naturally from the 
socket. There should be 
no tension evident in the 
shoulder or neck area. Tb 
relieve potential tension, 
the gymnast should press 
the shoulders downard, 
giving the appearance of 
a long neck and a broad 
back. 

The initiation of the 
turn comes from the sim- 
ple plie, or knee bend. 
The performer should 
plie and press up to re- 
levee, keeping the body 
in perfect alignment, 
moving the arms in front 


or to the side of the body 
or above the head. For 
single or double turns, 
the arms are used for bal- 
ance rather than initiation 
of the turn. The plie, or 
push-off of the floor, and 
merely moving the arms 
to position, provides the 
necessary force to turn, 
especially when coupled 
with the technique of 
spotting. 

Spotting involves 
focusing on a point prior 
to a turn and keeping the 
focal point as long as pos- 
sible while the body is 
turning. When the eyes 
can no longer stay on the 
focal point, the head 
whips around to return to 
that focal point and the 
body follows. This tech- 
nique is used to clarify the 
turn, add quickness and 
preciseness to the turn, 
and prevent dizziness of 
the performer. 

Putting it all to- 
gether, the gymnastplies 



The beauty the turns 
give to a routine are de- 
monstrated by Marie 
Roethlisbergcr (left) 
and Missy Marlowe 
(above). (USGF photos ® 
1986, by Dave Black). 


and presses up to relevee 
on one foot, in perfect 
alignment. As the arms 
move to a position within 
the gymnasts view, the 
eyes focus on a spot for as 
long as possible. When the 
rotation of the turn forces 
the head to join the turn- 
ing body, the head whips 
around to view that initial 
focal spot; the body follows. 
The turn, as in all skills, 
ends in a plie. Remember 
that perfect alignment 
must always be main- 
tained. As soon as this 
basic technique has been 
mastered the gymnast 
may begin to experiment 
with arm, leg, torso and 
head variations. 

The most common 
errors to look for in a turn 

1) Not pressing into 
relevee. A flat-footed 
turn results in minimum 
momentum and eventu- 
ally causes a bobble. 


2) Not maintaining 
perfect alignment. The 
body will fall to the direc- 
tion of the mal-aligned 
body part. 

3) Overuse of the 
arms. A big wind-up and 
throw of the arms causes 
the body to become raal- 
aligned and out of control. 

4) Not contracting 
below the sternum, caus- 
ing the upper torso to be 
placed slightly behind 
the hips. This causes the 
gymnast to fall back- 
wards. 

Practice will allow 
the gymnast to conquer 
the alignment, balance, 
and spotting techniques 
of a basic turn. The turn 
is a simple yet important 
skill not to be overlooked 
or forgotten. A turn with 
sureness spells fewer de- 
ductions, increased confi- 
dence and, with creative 
practice, flair and origi- 
nality. 
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Phoebe Mills enjoys 
the spotlight after win- 
ning five gold medals 
and pacing the IJ.S. 
women to a victory 
over the Chinese. i US(JF 
photo ' 1986 by Mike 
Holkiiii. 



Junior Women Defeat 
Seasoned Chinese Squad 



study in con- 
trasts was 
made in Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, 
during the 
1986 McDon- 
ald’s Classic — 
USA vs. China, November 
21-23. It was a bitter- 
sweet mixture between 
the old and new which 
comprised the United 
States delegation. On 
one hand was the men’s 
team, which consisted of 
the elder statesmen from 
that progi'am. On the 
other, was the women’s 
squad, which was sculp- 
ted from the newest 
junior stars. 


that set the pace for the 
Americans in every event 
but beam during the team 
competition. “Phoebe is a 
very strong competitor,” 
said her coach Bela 
Karolyi. “She was very 
well prepared for this 
competition and I am 
very pleased with the re- 
sults.” 

Mills was going up 
against some pretty stiff 
competition. Leading the 
list of competitors from 
China vrere Zeng Yingzi 
and Chen Cuiting, whose 
pixie appearance and tre- 
mendous talent en- 
deared her to a continent 
during the Goodwill 




Victorious team. The junior women wave to the 
crowd after edging China. Pictured are (from 
the left) Sheryl Dundas, Nadya Mason, Lisa 
Lazar, Kristie Phillips, Christy Heinrich, Phoebe 
Mills, Robin Carter and Julissa Gomez. (USGF 
photo c 1986 by Mike Botkin) . 


It was an historical 
decision to send the 
junior women to compete 
against the Chinese. Be- 
ginning with their win in 
Canada, the U.S. juniors 
had been on a roll which 
included a first and sec- 
ond place all-around 
finish in the Olympic Fes- 
tival earlier in Houston, 
Tfexas. In fact, Houston 
supplied the top trio in 
the form of Phoebe Mills, 
Kristie Phillips, and 
Julissa Gomez. 

Mills ended the 
domination Phillips held, 
edging her teammate for 
the all-around title by 
.200. It was a very confi- 
dent, very strong Mills 


Games. Zeng, who placed 
third behind Mills and 
Phillips, is a powerfully 
built gymnast much in 
the same nature as Mary 
Lou Retfon. 

But Mills took the 
challenge from her 
foreign competitors, and 
from her teammates, to 
win the gold with a very 
powerful exhibition of 
gymnastics. Averaging 
9.80 per routine. Mills’ 
best effort came for her 
vault, a layout Thuka- 
hara with a fiill twist from 
a roundoff approach. For 
that, she received a 9.875 
and grabbed the early all- 
around lead. 
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Phillips has been 
hampered, of late, by an 
injured wrist and com- 
peted to her full poten- 
tial, according to K^lyi. 
“She did very well and 
competed up to her level 
of training. Because of 
her wrist, she could not 
have expected any bet- 
ter,” said Karolyi. But it 
was Phillips’ floor routine 
that actually clinched 
the team victory for the 
U.S. 

Much like her per- 
formance in the 1986 
McDonald’s American 
Cup, Phillips needed to 
score a 9.60, or better, to 
secure the gold. As the 
last competitor in the 
meet, it was evident that 
after her first pass on 
floor, when a smile con- 
sumed her face, that she 
was headed for a good 
routine. In fact, she flaw- 
lessly completed her 
routine and was awarded 
a 9.75, which was more 
than enough for the win, 
191.725 to 191.575, 


In terms of mag- 
nitude, it was a big win 
for the women. Not only 
did the juniors defeat the 
Chinese, they placed 
three in the top five all- 
around. Finishing fifth 
for the U.S. was Gomez, 
another Karolyi gym- 
nast. In her introduction 
to international competi- 
tion, Gomez performed 
veiy consistently showing 
her prowess on uneven 
bars (9.70) and balance 
beam {9.66>. 

Rounding out the 
U.S. competitors were 
three consistent perfor- 
mers. Lisa Lazar, one of 
the up-and-comers out of 
the Parkettes gym, 
began strong with a 9.60 
for her layout 'Tsuk vault. 
She moved to a good bar 
routine (9.55), but hit a 
snag on beam (8.85). She 
finished strong on floor, 
with a 9.625, to help set 
the stage for Phillips. 

Christy Henrich, of 
the Great American Gym- 
nastics Express of Inde- 


pendance, Missouri, placed 
10th with 37.500 points. 
Her scores averaged 9.376 
with her best coming on 
bars (9.45). She recently 
returned from the 8th In- 
ternational Ibumament 
in the City of Catania, 
Italy, where she received 
a silver medal on beam, 
placing right behind Gab- 
riel Potorak of Romania. 
Sheryl Dundas, ofCapital 
Gymnastics in Austin, 
'Texas, placed 12th. 

The men’s all-aiound 
was a love-hate type of 
meet. For a few gymnasts, 
like Charles Lakes and 
Brian Ginsberg, it was a 
good meet because they 
came in stronger than 
anticipated. But for 
others, like Brian Bab- 
cock, it was a disappoint- 
ing meet. The Chinese 
bested the Americans by 
a score of 289.25 to 
284.90. 

From the very be- 
ginning, it was evident 
the Chinese were better 
prepared than the Amer- 
ican foes. Not 80 much 
physically, because the 
Americans looked better 
than they had for either 
the V^fcirld Championships 
or the Goodwill Games. 
But mentally, tius par- 
ticular group of gymnasts 
came into this dual meet 
going for second place, 
which hurt their perspec- 
tive on the team compe- 
tition as well as their in- 
dividual efforts. Call it a 
lack of training time to- 
gether, call it a lack of 
self esteem, this was the 
feeling on the men's side. 

As an example, in 
the all-around competi- 
tion, the Americans 
busted eight routines 
while the Chinese four. 
(A “busted routine” con- 
sists of .5 deduction, or 
more, from their score.) 
Johnson was the lone 



Phoebe Mills takes another turn towards great- 
ness winning the all-around and three of four 
event gold medals. (USGF photo . 1986 by Mike 
Botkin) 



Sheryl Dundas of Au- 
stin, Texas stood tall on 
the beam during the 
USA/China meet ^ USGF 
photo ) 

American shining 
through as he led the 
competition after five 
routines, and could have 
walked away with the 
title if he had completed 
his high bar routine 
without a break. 

Trying to gain an 
extra D move by complet- 
ing a Geinger ftom a one- 
arm giant, Johnson 
missed the bar and hit 
the mat. The miss cost 
him .8 in deductions and 
resulted in a 9.10 score, 
which plummeted him 
from first to a fourth- 
place tie all-around. This 
opened the door for Li Ge, 
who proceeded to kick it 
down with a routine 
which included a double 
twisting, double layout 
dismount (stuck) and a 
9.95 score, the highest of 
the meet. 




Following Li in the 
standings were Zhang 
Yong and Guo Linsheng 
in a tie for second, Fu 
Luming in a fourth-place 
tie with Johnson, and 
Lakes who finished in 
sixth. 

For Lakes and 
Ginsberg, their sixth and 
ninth place finishes were 
not indicative of their 
performances. Both are 
no longer training with 
Kurt Thomas. The two 
are now training on the 
West Coast and are train- 
ing with Dan Connelly in 
the morning and with 
the UCLA team in the af- 
ternoon. 

Ginsberg’s original- 
ity in his new routines 
were a highlight of the 
meet for the Americans. 
As an example, during 
his floor routine he began 
a pass with a flip-flop, 
step out, roundoff flip- 
flop double full, punch 
front one-and-one-quar- 
ter pop up to a planche. 
then pressed from plan- 
che to a handstand. On 
pommel horse, he per- 
formed a double leg cut 
from flairs to circles, and 
on rings he included a 
back uprise to a planche, 
then pressed from there. 

Mike Rice, of Ok- 
lahoma, and Rob Brown, 
of Minnesota, were con- 
sistent starters for the 
men’s squad. Brown 
began three events for 
the men and averaged a 
9.375 per event. His best 
event came on rings 
(9.45) an event domi- 
nated by Johnson. 


Charles Lakes strength 
helped him capture a 
silver medal on high 
bar and perform well 
on pommel horse. 
(USGF photo • 1986 by 
Mike Botkin) 



Scott Johnson dominated five rounds of the all- 
around until a fall on high bar slipped him to 
fourth. On rings, Johnson captured the gold. 
I USGF photo 1986 by Mike Botkin) 


Event Finals 

For the women, 
Mills continued her domi- 
nation, gaining three gold 
medals out of the four 
events - vault, beam (tie) 
and bars. Falling out of 
bounds during floor, her 
only break during the 
meet, kept her from a 
medal in that event. Chen 
powered her way to gold 
medals on beam and floor, 
and a silver on vault. Phil- 
lips’ 9.85 on floor during 
the finals was good for a 
silver medal. The other 
American to win a medal 
was Gomez, who tied for 
second with Zeng Yingzi 
on uneven bars. 

For the men, John- 
son continued showing his 
intense training is work- 
ing, as he brought home 
two gold medals; one on 


parallel bars and the 
other in a tie with Zhao 
Jianguo on rings. He also 
received a silver medal for 
his fine pommel horse 
routine and a bronze for 
his excellent one-arm 
vault. Ginsberg’s new 
floor routine was not with- 
out some bugs, but his in- 
novation and performance 
garnered him a silver 
medal on the event. Rice 
finished .050 behind Gins- 
berg for a bronze medal. 
Ginsberg showed virtuos- 
ity and strength on rings 
for which he received a 
9.75 and a bronze medal. 

Lakes, one of the few 
Americans to hit his high 
bar routine throughout 
the competition, was 
awarded a silver medal 
for his stunning 9.85 
routine. His score tied 
Fu Luming for second. 
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i 15? You 
, be kid- 
!” That 
le was ut- 
countless 
during the 
>nald’s Clas- 
sic USA vs. China, when 
spectators spotted 
Chinese gymnast Chen 
Cutting. 

The pixie-like Chen, 
who was labeled the 
“Asian Comaneci” after 
she won the all-around 
title at the Asian Games, 
made her American debut 
during the McDonald’s 
Classic. 

Chen placed fourth 
all-around while gaining 
a new group of fans. The 
tiny Chen looked more 
like a third-grade pupil 
than a high school stu- 
dent. Her thick mane of 
jet black hair and her 
large dark eyes and im- 
pish grin, combined with 
her gymnastics talent, 
earned her a new follow- 
ing. 

Chen’s career began 
at age six when her mother 
took her to a gymnastics 
school. Her most admired 
gymnast are the great Li 
Ning and Nadia Com- 
aneci. Through an in- 
terpreter, she said, “My 
coach has told me stories 
about Nadia. I don’t know 
how she trained, but in 
order for her to have been 



such a good gymnast, she 
must have had a good 
coach.” 

Chen was looking 
forward to meeting Nadia’s 
coach, Bela Karolyi, dur- 
ing the competition. 

The Honolulu trip 
was her first visit to the 
U.S. “As soon as I stepped 
off the plane, I saw that 
the scenery is very beau- 
tiful here. After the com- 
petition, I want to see the 
famous places in Hon- 
olulu and I would like to 
see Disney World some 
day in the future.” 

Chen shares a home 
with her parents, both 
workers in a machine fac- 
tory, in the city of 
Changsha, the capital of 
Hunan provence. She has 
one brother, 14, who 
plays the violin. 

“I like all kinds of 
music,” Chen said as she 
licked a vanilla ice cream 
cone. She also plays a lit- 
tle piano and plans to 
“pick up some new songs.” 

Ice cream is not her 
favorite food. She insists 
it’s Mom’s home cooking. 
Her favorite food is a 
chickbn and rice dish her 
mother prepares. 

The little China doll, 
Chen Cuiting, poised 
and waiting, to burst 
into her floor routine. 

fUSGFpholo © 1986 by 
Mike Botkin) 



‘T would like to do 
well in the Chinese Na- 
tional Championships and 
also in the World Cham- 
pionships. I want to try 
the Olympics,” she said. 
Her favorite competition 
was the Asian Games. 'T 
did not expect to do that 
well.” 

Chen said she trains 
three hours a day, six 
days a week. The “Asian 
Comaneci” label humors 
her. “I have not reached 
that level yet — my own 
level is far from Com- 
aneci's,” she giggled. 
“But, I try my best,” she 
modestly added. 


Is she aware that 
fans think she is incredi- 
bly cute? Chen rolls her 
eyes in embarrassment 
at the comment, then 
shyly laughs, saying no- 
thing. 

“My advice for young 
gymnasts beginning the 
sport would be listen to 
your coaches and train 
very hard,” she quietly 
said. The talented Chen 
is evidence that she 
listens to her own 
advice. 
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Women’s Team Standings 

Place Team 

Vault 

11/22/86 

Bars Beam Floor TOTAL 

1 USA 

2 CHN 

47.950 

48150 

48,150 47560 46.075 191.725 

48 050 47.425 47550 191.575 


Men's Team Standings 
11 / 21/86 

Place Iteam Floor Horse Rings Vault P-Bar H-Bar TOTAL 

1 CHN 47.55U «.25U 48.700 47.800 48.200 48.760 289.250 

2 USA 47.300 47.650 48.150 46.800 48050 46950 284.900 


Women's Vault Women's Uneven Bars Men’s Floor Men’s Vault 


11/23/86 


11/23/86 


11/23/86 


11/23/86 


Place Name 

Team 

Fmal 

Place Name 

Team 

Roal 

Place Name 

Team 

Fiaal 

Place Name 

Team 

RiibI 

1 PhotbtMiiU 

USA 

9.850 

1 PhorbeMilU 

USA 

9 850 

1 Zliang%ne 

CHN 

9.750 

1 GunLinsheng 

CHN 

9.600 

1 CtienCoitiag 

CHN 

9.763 

2 Zvngi'ingzi 

CHN 

9 650 

2 BHaaGinaberg 

USA 

9.550 

2 XhanglxiTig 

CHN 

9575 

3 Zsngnilgzi 

CHN 

9638 

2 JuliviGomm 

USA 

9 650 

3 ilihaRica 

USA 

9500 

3 ScotlJohnaon 

USA 

9500 

4 KriKiePliiIiiiis 

USA 

9.6C0 

4 ChinCuiUng 

CHN 

9.150 

4 RabBnmn 

USA 

9200 

4 ZhangVAi 

CHN 

9250 

5 «j.n|Xuioroiig 

CHN 

9500 

5 ChiislyHi-nncIi USA 

9.100 

4 Zbang«bi 

CHN 

9200 

5 RobBnwn 

USA 

9225 

8 SherjlDunJas 

USA 

9200 

5 \«ngYai.li 

CHN 

9100 

6 Guoyiahcng 

CHK 

9 050 

5 WnSatar 

USA 

9225 



Mistresses of the Qpoi'. 
Ki'istie Phillips (silver' 
and Zeng VingzL (bronze) 
flanlc gold medalist 
Chen Cuiting who talces 
• f after her idol Nadia 

3 * Comaneci. (USGF 

photo K> 1986 by Mike 
Botkin) 


Women's Balance Beam 
11/23/86 

Place Name Ifeam Final 

1 FhKteMlIls USA 9.750 

1 Chsn Cuiting CHN 9.760 

3 VAingXiaiinng CHN 9.650 

4 Juliwi Gomel USA 9550 

5 XieFsn CHN 9.200 

6 KnaiePhillipE USA 9.160 

Women’s Floor 
11/23/86 

Place Name Team Fhal 

1 ChenCuiUng CHN 9.950 

2 KiistiePhinips USA 9.850 

3 Zengfingri CHN 9,750 

4 EoiLu CHN 9.650 

5 LissLazai USA 9.S50 

6 FhoebeMills USA 9350 


Men’s Pommel Horse 
11/23/86 

Place Name Team Dual 

1 GuoLuiheng CHN 9.750 

2 SaittONiiiNn USA 9 500 

a ZhongYorg CHN 9.400 

4 UCc CHN 9250 

5 BnanBnticKk USA 8.900 

6 VfeSulor USA 8850 

Men’s Still Rings 
11/23/86 

Place Name Team Raal 

I ZhnoJitnguo CHN 98SD 

1 ScottJohiiooii USA 9SS0 

3 FrisnGinfiboig USA 9.750 

3 FuLuning CHN 9.750 

5 VAngXiionung CHN 9.700 

6 MiiuRico USA 9 550 


Men’s Parallel Bars 
11/23/86 

Race Name Team Raal 

1 ScottJohniui USA 9.850 

2 ZiuoJiangtn CHN 9 750 

3 LiGe CHN 9.650 

4 FVLummg CRN 9300 

5 BnenBabrod USA 9.100 

e ChartesLaltn USA 9.000 

Men’s High Bar 
11/23/86 

Place Name Team Fmal 

1 GtnLmsheng GUN 9.950 

2 FkiLucung CHN 9.B5D 

2 ChnrlHl^bM USA 9.B50 

4 LiCn CHN 9.450 

5 BnanBabnck USA 9.000 

e %sSuler USA 8.600 
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FITNESS 


Have You 
Fed Your 
Bones 
Lately? 

By Patti Tveit, R.D. 

T ake this simple test below 
and find out. If you ate any 
of these foods listed below 
yesterday, put a check in the 
box next to it. If you ate a food 
twice, put checks in two boxes, 
three times-three boxes, etc, 

1 cup milk (any kind) i i [ i 

oz. cheese 
1 cup cream soup 
% cup macaroni & cheese 
1 cup greens 

1 cup custard ' 

I'/z cups ice cream 

2 cups cottage cheese 

1 cup yogurt 

Vz cup tofu 

cheese pizza (1 slice) 

1 cup milkshake 
sardines (6-7) 
salmon (5 oz.) 
broccoli (4 stalks) 

1 wafile 


Two Recipes To Help 
You Bone-Up 

“Good Moniing” Shake 

1 cup lowfat plain yogurt or 
'Ac. lowfat milk 
1 cup fresh fruit, cut up 
(ex. banana, pineapple) 

1 tsp. vanilla 
3 ice cubes 

Place all ingredients in a blender, 
and process until frothy. 

1 serving - 259 calories, 10 gm 
protein, 3 gm fat 


If you had less than two 
checks, you have forgotten to feed 
your bones. Read on. 

If you had two or more checks, 
there’s a good chance your bones 
got some calcium yesterday But 
read on to “bone-up” on keeping 
bones healthy 

These foods contain the min- 
eral calcium. More calcium is pre- 
sent in your body than any other 
mineral, with 99 percent of it oc- 
curring in your bones and teeth. 
Thanks to advertising campaigns, 
when we think of calcium, we 
think of milk. In fact, in this coun- 
try, milk and dairy products are 
the primary source of this mineral. 
In other parts of the world, beans, 
nuts, tofu (soy bean curd), small 
bony fish, and certain vegetables 
provide vital sources of calcium. 

Why Do We Need 
Calcium? 

Most of US think of our bones 
as being lifeless; however, they are 
live tissue. In fact, our bone tissue 
changes daily. Calcium, combined 
with protein, phosphorus, vita- 
mins A, D, and C, form bone tissue 
and give it structure and strength. 
Calcium is most important: In fact, 
if you took all the calcium out of 
a bone, you could bend it and tie 
the bone into a knot. 


Four Cheese Pizza 

1 box (12.95 oz.) pizza mix 
l‘/a cups sliced zucchini 
1 cup sliced mushrooms 
I'/z cups grated mozzarella cheese 
'A cup grated provolone cheese 
1 pkg (about 5 oz) garlic and herb 
cheese 

1 tablespoon chopped fresh basil 
'A tsp red pepper flakes (optional) 

Remove dough mix and cheese top- 
ping from box. Add half of cheese 
topping to dough mix. Prepare 
dough according to package direc- 
tions. Press prepared dough into 
greased 12-inch pizza pan. Spread 


Your bones and teeth contain 
99 percent of the calcium in your 
body, while one percent is used for 
proper muscle contractions — 
especially the heart muscle con- 
traction and important nerve im- 
pulse transmission. 

Since your body cannot make 
calcium, it depends on you to sup- 
ply it with calcium-rich foods. If 
you do not eat the proper amount, 
your body takes calcium from the 
bones and puts it into the blood- 
stream so that your body continues 
to function. However, day after day 
or year after year of taking calcium 
from the bones, and not replacing 
it, weakens the bones and they are 
more easily injured. 

As a gymnast, you know how 
important it is to have healthy 
bones for landings and to repair 
the “wear and tear” that daily 
workouts put on the whole body 
structure. 

As many of you age 2-18 
know, your body is still growing 
and developing and calcium is vit- 
ally needed to ensure fulfilling 
longer, stronger bones and strong, 
healthy teeth. After age 20, we 
know bones don’t grow any longer. 
However, ensuring the adequate 
calcium can make sure the bones 
stay strong and dense. So, milk 
isn’t just for kids! 

Continued on page 35 


with prepared pizza sauce. Ar- 
range zucchini and mushroom 
slices over sauce. Sprinkle with 
mozzarella and provolone cheese. 
Crumble garlic and herb cheese 
and sprinkle over pizza. Top with 
remaining packaged cheese top- 
ping. Bake in 425-degree oven 20 
minutes or until crust is browned 
and cheese melts. Remove from 
oven. Sprinkle with basil and red 
pepper flakes. Serve immediately. 
Makes 6 servings. 
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In fact, research recently re- 
ported in government studies has 
shown many Americans don’t get 
adequate calcium daily. Two out of 
every three women over age 17 
don’t get enough, and this may 
lead to osteoporosis (a painful bone 
disease where bones become so 
thin and brittle that they break 
easily). And it seems as though 
this disease is affecting more and 
more people. 

What is the amount of cal- 
cium we need? Your body does go 
through many stages of life; how- 
ever, it always needs calcium. 
Children (1-10 yrs) 3 servings from 
milk group, 

Teenagers (11-18 yrs) 4 servings 
from milk group, 

Adults (19-40 yrs) 2 servings from 
milk group. 

One serving from the milk 
group is equivalent to one cup of 
milk or, as you now review the 
checklist you completed earlier, 
other calcium-rich foods that also 
count as one serving. 

Decide today and every day 
to BONE UP with the proper 
number of servings listed for your 
age group. 

Begin today and DON’T 
GIVE YOUR BONES A BREAK! 

Note: A small number of 
people have problems digesting 
milk. Most do not. If you get indi- 
gestion when you drink one cup of 
milk, try the following: yogurt, 
cheese, combination foods like 
pizza, macaroni and cheese; or 
drink milk in smaller amounts (‘/^ 
cup) at a time. 

For More Information, 

Write: 

The National Dairy Council 
Rosemont, IL 60018-4233 

American Dietetic Association 
Chicago, IL 


SOVIET 

/ 

GYMNASTICS * 

COURSE 5 


& f 


SCHOOL 

>L ^ 

DATE: June 24 - July 6, 1987 1 


LOCATION: Moscow, USSR J 



EVALUATION COMMENTS BY 1986 PARTICIPANTS 

"The '86 program was truly excellent and In '87 it promises to be even better"... 
"No doubt one of the most informative gymnastics courses ewer offered"... "There 
was a very dramatic improvement in the skill level & training habits of my gym- 
nasts’... “One of the best times of my life and 1 went just as a parent". 

COURSE FOR COACHES: 

The Science of Coaching Gymnastics in the USSR P.E. 620 (3 grad credits). ..lec- 
tures & practical sessions with world-renown Soviet staff of 30 of their leading 
women’s & men's coaches, sport scientists and sports medicine specialists. 

SCHOOL FOR GYMNASTS: 

At elite, intermediate & beginner levels... female S male... exposure to new 
techniques, routines & training methods... expert instruction by leading Soviet 
coaches... train with Soviet gymnasts... meet & exchange ideas with Soviet Sr. 
& Jr. national team members. 

Parents S other family members welcome. 

SIGHTSEEING, SOCIAL & CULTURAL EVENTS: 

Including Bolshoi Ballet... Moscow Circus... Moscow River Cruise... Red Square 
& more. 

ORGANIZED ON A NON-PROFIT BASIS 

Transportation, lodging, complete meals, sightseeing, cultural & social events, 
expert instruction. 

TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
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Eligibility 
Questions & 
Answers 


This section provides an- 
swers to commonly asked eligibil- 
ity questions. These questions are 
answered only as they apply to 
USGF eligibility rules. The 
NCAA, high schools and other ath- 
letic associations may have differ- 
ent, more restrictive, rules. Ques- 
tions regarding the eligibility 
standards of those organizations 
should be addressed directly to 
them. 

1. QUESTION; What are the 
USGF rules regarding sponsor- 
ships for athletes? 

ANSWER: Gymnasts maybe paid 
to act as spokespersons, perform 
in television commercials or print 
advertisements, model gymnas- 
tics apparel in catalogs, and take 
part in other commercial activities 
on behalf of a company, provided, 
1) that the gymnast receives ad- 
vance approval from the USGF, 2) 
that the company is a sponsor of 
the United States Gymnastics Fed- 
eration, and 3) that all funds are 
deposited in USGF TRUST. For in- 
formation regarding USGF Spon- 
sors. call (317) 638-8743. 

2. QUESTION: May gymnasts 
accept contributions? 
ANSWER: Yes, gymnasts may re- 
ceive contributions through USGF 
TRUST to defray the cost of train- 
ing and competition. Contribu- 
tions deposited in USGF TRUST 
may not be treated by the donor 
as tax deductible contributions to 
a charity. 

3. QUESTION: What is the dif- 
ference between a sponsorship 
and a contribution? 

ANSWER: A sponsor receives ad- 
vertising or other recognizable ben- 


efits through its association with 
the gymnast or the sport of gym- 
nastics; and the company is re- 
quired to pay a sponsorship fee to 
the USGF for this association. A 
contribution is considered a gift in 
which the donor receives no adver- 
tising or other comparable benefits. 

4. QUESTION: May a booster 
oi^anization or gymnastics 
club establish trust funds for 
gymnasts, perform fund-rais- 
ing activities for individual 
gymnasts, or receive contribu- 
tions for specific gymnasts? 
ANSWER: No, because the rules 
of the international gymnastics 
federation require that such funds 
come through the USGE Any 
funds raised or designated for a 
specific gymnast must be deposited 
in USGF TRUST. Clubs do, how- 
ever, have complete discretion 
with regard to funds dedicated to 
the general benefit of the club and 
its members. 

5. QUESTION: What are the 
guidelines for determining 
when a modeling or acting job 
must comply with USGF eligi- 
bility rules? 

ANSWER: A gymnast must com- 
ply with the rules of the USGF if 
he/she represents a gymnast in 
dress, skill, gymnastics setting or 
billing. Following are examples: 

• Modeling a leotard 

• Performing aback flip in jeans 

• Discussing the merits of good 
nutrition while leaning against 
a balance beam 

• Being billed as an Olympic 
medalist in a television show 

A gymnast who appears in a tele- 
vision commercial in which there 
is no association with gymnastics 
may receive direct payment. 

6. QUESTION: May a compet- 
ing gymnast be paid as a gym- 
nastics teacher, coach or clini- 

ANSWER: Yes, provided the gym- 
nast is not being paid for his/her 
athletic performance and the fee 


is not out of proportion to the pay- 
ment normally received for like 
work in that area of the country. 

7. QUESTION: What should I 
do if I am not certain whether 
an activity will jeopardize my 
eligibility to compete in gym- 
nastics? 

ANSWER: The USGF has a full- 
time employee to help you. Write 
or call the USGF Eligibility Ad- 
ministrator at (317) 638-8743. 


USGF 

Grievance 

Procedures 


I. Filing The Complaint 

Any member of the United 
States Gymnastics Federation 
(“USGF”), whether an organiza- 
tion or individual, may file a Com- 
plaint with USGF relating to the 
selection of the National Team or 
the opportunity to participate in 
the Olympic Games, the Pan 
American Games, the World 
Championships, international 
competition or any gymnastics 
competition organized or sanctioned 
by USGF. To be considered the 
Complaint must: 

A. be submitted in writing to the 
Executive Director of USGF; 

B. be signed by the Complain- 
ant; and 

C. include a concise statement of 
the conduct complained of 
and the relief sought. 

II. Processing The Complaint 

If the Complaint relates to a 
gymnast’s eligibility to compete 
under the rules of the USGF Eligi- 
bility Code, the Complaint will be 
relerred to the Chairman of the 
USGF Eligibility Committee for 
consideration in a manner consis- 
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tent with Article X of the Code. 
All other Complaints will be refer- 
red by the Executive Director to 
the Chairman of the Program 
Committee deemed most appro- 
priate by the Executive Director, 
Upon receipt of a Complaint 
the Chairman of the Program 
Committee will immediately do 
the following; 

A. Appoint one member of the 
Program Committee (the 
Chairman may appoint him- 
self) or a full-time employee 
of USGF to investigate the 
Complaint. 

B. Send to the Complainant a 
notice acknowledging receipt 
of the Complaint. That notice 
shall identify the individual 
appointed to investigate the 
Complaint and a date (not 
later than thirty days from 
the date of the notice) by 
which the investigation will 
be concluded. 

C. If the Complaint alleges mis- 
conduct by an individual or a 
particular organization (other 
than USGF or the Piogram 
Committee to which the Com- 
plaint was referred) the 
Chairman will send to that in- 
dividual or organization a 
notice of the filing the Com- 
plaint which notice shall in- 
clude: 

1. a copy of the Complaint; 

2. an invitation to respond 
in writing to the Com- 
plaint; 

3. the name of the indi- 
vidual selected to inves- 
tigate the Complaint; 
and 

4. the date by which the in- 
vestigation will be com- 
pleted. 

III. Investigation Of The Com- 
plaint 

plaint shall at least include tne col- 
lection of all relevant documents 
and interviews (or attempted in- 
terviews) with the Complainant, 
any individual alleged by the Com- 
plainant to have acted improperly 
and other persons having informa- 


tion related directly to the subject 
matter of the Complaint. 

IV. Mediation Of The Com- 
plaint 

If, during the course of the 
investigation, the person conduct- 
ing the investigation believes that 
an amicable resolution of the Com- 
plaint is possible, he or she is en- 
couraged to attempt to resolve the 
dispute to the satisfaction of the 
parties. 

V. Decision Of The Program 
Committee 

Within five days of the end of 
the investigation, the individual 
conducting the investigation shall 
prepare for the Chairman of the 
Program Committee a written 
summary of the investigation and 
a recommendation as to the ap- 
propriate disposition of the Com- 
plaint. The summary and recom- 
mendation, along with a copy of 
the Complaint, Response (if one 
was filed) and relevant documents, 
shall be sent by the Chairman to 
each member of the Program Com- 
mittee. After reviewing the mater- 
ials provided by the Chairman, the 
Program Committee, actingby the 
m^ority vote of its members, may 

1) request additional information, 

2) adopt as its decision the sum- 
mary and recommendation sub- 
mitted to it or 3) author its own 
decision rejecting in whole or in 
part the recommendation submit- 
ted to it. Within 15 days of the date 
its Chairman receives the recom- 
mendation of the investigator, the 
Program Committee will send its 
written decision to the Complain- 
ant, any organization or indi- 
vidual alleged to have acted impro- 
perly and the Executive Director. 

VI. Decision Of The Executive 
Committee 

Within 10 days of receipt of 
the decision of the Program Com- 
mittee, either the Complainant, 
an organization or individual al- 
leged to have acted improperly, or 
the Executive Director may file a 
written request with the President 
of USGF that the matter be consi- 
dered by the Executive Commit- 
tee. All actions of the Executive 


Committee taken pursuant to this 
section of the Grievance Proce- 
dures shall be by majority vote of 
a five-member panel of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the President. 
The President may appoint him- 
self to the panel and in every case 
must include on the panel at least 
one athlete representative. 

A. Hearing. Any request for 
consideration by the Execu- 
tive Committee may request 
that the Committee conduct 
a hearing on the Complaint. 
If a request for a hearing is 
made, the President will set 
the time and place of the hear- 
ing so as to have the hearing 
occur at the earliest conven- 
ient date. Not less than 10 
days prior to the hearing the 
President shall cause to be 
sent to the parties a written 
copy of the procedures to be 
followed. Those procedures 
shall include the right to be 
represented by another, pre- 
sent witnesses and cross- 
examine adverse witness. 

B. Review On The Record. If 
a written request for consider- 
ation by the Executive Com- 
mittee does not request a 
hearing, the Executive Com- 
mittee will limit its review to 
the written decision of the 
Program Committee and the 
record compiled during the in- 
vestigation including; 

1. complaint, 

2. response, 

3. documents, 

4. investigator’s notes, and 

5. investigator’s conclu- 
sions and recommenda- 
tions. 

In addition, the parties to 
the hearing may file with 
the Executive Committee ad- 
ditional written statements 
or affidavits. 

Within 15 days of the close of 
the hearing or within 30 days 
of receipt ofthe written record, the 
Executive Committee will issue its 
findings. The decision of the 
Executive Committee is final. 
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Gerstung Introduces 
G.T. Power Board 

Siegfried Gerstung always felt 
strongly about achieving thrust 
from the board itself rather than 
from the tension device built in be- 
tween top and undercarriage. His 
newest design utilizes the full reflex 
action of the specially laminated 
wood top, supported with leaf 
springs that are mountd to the un- 
derside of the top. The bags act as 
shock absorbers as well as adding 
a special slingshot effect to the 
board’s performance. It is forgiving 
and shock-absorbing to prevent 
shinsplints and other injuries. The 
board has great lateral stability 
and the air bag attachments elimi- 



New For Rhythmic 

Children's size sticks made of 
fiberglass, tapered conical shape 
with swivel. Shorter size enables 
youngsters to move ribbons freely, 
with less hitting of sticks to floor, 
(length 50cm i 

Gymnastics Activities with 
Hand Apparatus-Exercises for 
elementary school children using 
wands, bean bags, balls, hoops, 
and ropes. Authors: Norma Zabka 
& Marie Provaznik 


nate almost ail of the difficulties 
coaches have experienced with their 
air boards so far. For the most 
demanding vaulter, this item will 
accept up to three coil springs to 
make it truly the quickest take-off 
device on the market. 

For further information, call 
Gerstung/Gym-Thing, Inc., at 
(301) 337-7781. 



Revolutionary 
Machine Delivers Four 
Exercise Disciplines 

Described as "the ultimate 
exercise machine,” Box-Flex is the 
first full-body exercise innovation 
able to deliver all four exercise dis- 
ciplines — aerobics, strength/mus- 
cle-building, stretching and endur- 

The lightweight, portable 
gym is engineered with eight flex- 
ible rods providing variable resis- 
tances up to 250 pounds. 

Soon to be launched with a 
national, multi-media advertising 
campaign, the new exercise inven- 
tion will retail for 3i695. 


Children's Balls-16cm sizes now 
available in colors pink and purple 
as well as in red, blue, yellow, 
white. 

Stick Cases for rhythmic gymnas- 
tics sticks now available, lobular, 
clear plastic. $3.95 ea. & shipping 
Ribbon Rollere-Flastic ribbon 
holder for clean, wrinkle-free rib- 
bon storage. $8.00 each (shipping 
addt’li 

2-color Ribbons-4,5, & 6m rib- 
bons for USGF competition now 
available in tie-dyed combinations 


Alpha Factor 
1987 Catalog 

In the continuing tradition of 
personalized service and excep- 
tional styling, this award-winning 
catalog puts page after page of 
celebrated gymnastic apparel right 
at your fingertips. The newest fash- 
ion, timeless classics and inimita- 
ble Alpha Factor style make this 
catalog an extraordinary shopping 
experience. 

Send $2.00 to: 

Alpha Fbctor - Dept. US-6 
PO. Box 6246 - Valley View Road 
York, PA 17406-0246 



New from Alpha Factor: Cross- 
link, a stunning three-color 
V-neck leotard is available in 
numerous color combos. Price: 
Child $32.00 and Adult $34.00. 


of red/white, blue/white, purple/ 
white, pink/white, orange'white. 
black/white, green/white, yellow/ 
white. 

New Items for Rhythmic Gymnas- 
tics now Available at: 

Rhythmic Gymnastics Inc. 

214 Clinton Place 
Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 
201 343-7424 




SPONSOR 

fflFUSl 


Achievement Award 

Movie star Charlton Heston 
presented a lifetime adiievement 
award for contributions to the in- 
dustry to Kihachiro Onitsuka, 
president of Asics Corp. of Japan, 
parent company of Asics Tiger 
Corp., U.S.A., of Santa Ana, 
California, at an industry break- 
fast during the recent Sporting 
Goods Manufacturers Association 
trade show in New York. 

Pictured are, from left; Hes- 
ton; Onitsuka; Shoji Kitami, pres- 
ident of Asics Tiger Corp., U.S.A.: 


Dealers Educated 
On Dodge Sponsorship 

In an effort to educate its 
dealers nationwide. Dodge has 
printed, and distributed, an attrac- 
tive introductory guide on gym- 
nastics detailing how dealers and 
their local club owners can work 
together to promote gymnastics 
and the sponsorship of the Junior 
Olympic program. 

As club owners have experi- 
enced, many Dodge dealers have 
not been aware of the sponsorship 
when approached. In an effort to 
alleviate this situation, and pro- 
mote the sponsorship. Dodge has 
distributed this information 
guide, prepared as an introduction 
to the sport of gymnastics, 






and an interpreter. Heston, a 
longtime user of Tiger running 
shoes and apparel, was the key- 
note speaker at the breakfast. 


Dodge is the official 
supplier of cars, vans and trucks 
to the United States Gymnastics 
Federation; and, by working to- 
gether, dealers and clubs can take 
advantage of this tremendous mar- 
keting opportunity. 

Educational materials con- 
tained within this dealer’s guide 
include: 

• Information detailing 
the Dodge/USGF re- 
lationship 

• A list of suggestions for 
local club/dealer in- 
volvement 

• Background informa- 
tion concerning the 
USGF 

• A glossory of commonly 
used gymnastics terms 

• Advertising suggestions 
for dealer/club colabora- 
tion 

• Attractive Dodge/USGF 
logos for advertising 

• Suggested radio com- 
mercials 

For more infoi-mation call (317) 
638-8743 or write to: 

Kathy Brown, Account 
Coordinator/Dodge 
United States Gymnastics 
Federation 

1099 North Meridian St., Suite 380 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 


Dodge Sponsors 
“Club Of The Month’’ 
Contest 

We have been hearing about 
these fantastic private gymnastics 
clubs. Where are they? How fantas- 
tic are they? SHOW US!! and you 
could receive a Dodge Racing Jadttt. 
All you have to do is send a picture 
with the following requirements; 

• The Dodge/USGF banner must 
be prominently displayed in the 
background (with a good crowd 
duringcompetition.ifpossiblel 

• An interior view of your club 

• Private gym school 

• Approximate size -3x5 

• Black and white or color 

If your club is chosen as “club of 
the month." we will highlight your 
club in USA GYMI^ASTICS and 
submit it to the Adventurer, pub- 
lished by Dodge. We will also need 
the following information: 

• Name of club 

• Address 

• Phone 

• Current enrollment 

• Highest level of competitor 

• Achievements 

• Reasons why your club should 
be chosen as “club of the 
month" (Hint: Creative ways in 
which you've used the Dodge 
free promotional materials) 

The club selected for this monthly 
award shall receive: 

• A Dodge Racing Jacket 

• Dodge/USGF Pins 

So let’s see how many fantastic 
clubs we have out there. Start 
sending in those pictures! This is 
an excellent opportunity to show 
off your club and also gain publ^ 
awareness. 

Please send all entries to: 

Kathy Brown 

Account Coordinator/Dodge 
USGF 

1099 N. Meridian Street. Suite 380 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
If you have any questions call; 
317/638-8743 
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Correcting 

Mistakes 

THE ART (AND SCIENCE) OF 
TEACHING GYMNASTICS 
PART 3 of 5 

By Bev Hayasaki 
Sportastics Inc. 

The teacher’s method for cor- 
recting errors can influence the 
student’s ability to cope with fail- 
ure in the future. 


“The Teacher Is The Decisive Element 
In The Classroom 

It Is The Thacher’s Personal Approach 
That Creates The Climate 

The Teacher Possesses Tremendous 
Power To Make A Child's Life Misera- 
ble Or Joyous 

The Teacher Can Be An Instrument Of 
Torture Or Inspiration 

Thelbacher Can Humiliate Or Humor 
Hurt or Heal 

It Is The Teacher's Response That De- 
cides Whether A CUld WU Be 
Humanized Or Dehumanized.’’ 

— Author Unknown 


Teaching a child a skill re- 
quires goal setting, organizing the 
learning steps into achieveable 
parts, giving clear directions to 
the child, motivating the student 
to achieve, and reinforcing the 
child for correct performance. 

But what do you do when 
the child performs incorrectly? 
Theoretically, learning steps could 
be organized in such a precise man- 
ner that a child could accomplish 
each step of the skill correctly the 
first time. However, failing is a 
part of learning. As a gymnast be- 


comes more advanced, precise tim- 
ing and superb conditioning be- 
come more and more important. It 
can take longer to achieve new 
tricks. Tolerance for failures must 
increase. 

How can we help students 
achieve, yet at the same time teach 
them to cope with failure? 

Start with heavy success 
rates; slowly, lower the success 
rate. Establish some mental ex- 
pectations for what rates of suc- 
cess should be. Young children and 
beginnere need high success rates. 

Beginning students and pre- 
school students should be able to 
succeed about 80 percent of the 
time. Fbr example, if we ask the 
child to practice a “pullover,” she 
should be able to succeed about 
four out of five tries. If success 
rates fall below this level, the child 
should be instructed with an 
easier progression step. Higher 
success rates (nine out of 10 tries) 
indicate the child should be chal- 
lenged with a harder progression 
step. As you can see, it is extremely 
important to teach each child on her 
own individual level! 

A more advanced child 
should be able to succeed from 50 
to 60 percent of the time. Example: 
When instructed to practice a back 
walkover, she should be able to suc- 
ceed about three out of five tries. 
If she is failing with more than 50 
percent of her attempts, a simpler 
progression step should be intro- 
duced. To be allowed to practice a 
higher progression step, however, 
she should be able to succeed with 
more than 80 percent of her at- 
tempts. 

Pre-team and team students 
need to be able to sustain motiva- 
tion with even lower success rates. 
However, advanced gymnasts also 
should be presented with progres- 
sion steps that allow a reasonable 
success rate. 

When students preform 
skills worng: When the student 
does not do a skill correctly, a cor- 
rection should take place. In early 
learning stages, the corrections 
will usually come from the instruc- 


tor. As the child becomes more ad- 
vanced and grows older, however, 
she should increasingly “self-cor- 
rect.” Gymnasts must learn to 
think through incorrect efforts 
themselves as they grow in the 
sport. 

How do students leam to 
“self-correct”? By being encour- 
aged to think for themselves, and 
being left alone sometimes when 
they make mistakes. Gymnasts will 
self-correct by internalizing the 
correction techniques that their 
parents and coaches use. If coaches 
correct with anger, gymnasts will 
leam to direct anger at themselves. 
If coaches degrade, gymnasts will 
leam to degrade themselves. 

If coaches correct by analyzing 
successful efforts, g 3 Tnnasts vdll 
leam to focus on analyzing their 
own successful efforts. If a coach 
shows the gymnast how to restruc- 
ture the learning .situation to cor- 
rect errors (for example, how to use 
an inclined mat to shape success, 
transferring the skill later to aflat 
mat), the gymnast will think of 
ways to structure her own learning 
situation when self-correcting. 

The manner in which we cor- 
rect our students, therefore, is very 
important. We are teaching them 
how they should self-correct later 
on. We provide a role model which 
teaches the gymnast ways to react 
to failures. 

Correction procedures: The 
correction procedure should help 
the student leam the skill and in- 
crease the likelihood that it will be 
performed correctly in the future. 
There are several methods that 
can be provided to help a child per- 
form a skill correctly the first time. 
The same techniques can be used 
for correction: 

II Errorless learning. Break 
the skill into more achieveable 
parts. Adjust instruction to provide 
the student with an easier step in 
the skill progression. By helping 
gymnasts understand the logical 
progression steps, a coach provides 
a method for effective “self teach- 
ing” which the gymnast can use 
as she matures. 
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2) Demonstration. Show the 
correct way to do the skill by watch- 
ing a correct perfoiinance- (Or use 
a “wrong-w^/right-way” demonstra- 
tion; Show an incorrect perfor- 
mance, immediately followed by a 
correct performance. Note; Always 
use the same demonstrator for 
“wrong-way/right-way” demonstra- 
tion. And never point out a child 
who is failing as a “wrong-way" 
example.) By learning to watch and 
respond to role models, gjmmasts 
develop another method for self- 
correction as they grow older. 

3) Physical cues. Show the 
correct way to do the skill by phys- 
ically manipulating, or spotting 
the student through the trick. 
(This method, called “passive 
learning,” should be used spar- 
ingly.) Manipulation through 
physical skills, however, usually 
produces slower learning rates 
than other techniques which re- 
quire the student to control their 
own bodies through the motion. 
Also, physical manipulation can- 
not be used by a gymnast to self- 
correct. 

4) Verbal cues. Tfell the student 
the correct way to do the skill. Note 
that the words that are meaningful 
to you, often don’t mean much to 
the child. Search constantly for 
phrases which produce results. If 
verbal corrections are simple and 
meaningful, the gymnast will be 
able to remember these phrases 
and “talk to herself’ to self-correct. 

5) Visual cues and equipment 
adjustments. Help the child under- 
stand the correct way to do the 
skill by providing cues or marks 
she can see, or by adapting equip- 
ment to facilitate success. 

Things to keep in mind: 

1. Use correction procedures in 
a matter-of-fact way, correcting 
the child’s mistakes without 
hurting her feelings. Ibne of 
voice, facial expression, and man- 
ner should not be punishing or 
reinforcing. A punishing manner 
may discourage further attempts. 
Also, take care that the child does 
not receive the same amount of at- 
tention or more attention for 


wrong attempts than for correct at- 
tempts. Many students, con- 
sciously or uunconsciously, are 
motivated by the amount of atten- 
tion they receive. Tbo much atten- 
tion for incorrect tries can actually 
increase the number of incorrect 
responses. 

2. Avoid giving too much or too 
little assistance in the correc- 
tion procedure. Be sensitive to 
the student’s needs. Pick out only 
one thing to correct. After that 
problem is solved, go on to the next 
thing. Long explanations and a 
complex analysis will confuse the 
student more than helping her 
learn the correct way to do the 
skill. 

3. Stress the correct answer or 
the right way to do the skill. 
When a student makes a mistake, 
the first thing we feel like doing 
is telling the child what she has 
done wrong. If you stress what the 
child did wrong, this tells her how 
not to do the skill, but it doesn’t 
tell her the right way. If she hears 
that she is wrong too often, she 
may “internalize” the concept (she 
may begin to expect herself to do 
things wrong). This will cause her 
failure rate to increase. It can be 
very helpful to show the child the 
correct technique, and then have 
her repeat back to you the correct 
method two or three times. This 
will help her “internalize” the cor- 
rect technique (expect herself to do 
things right). 

4. Offer correction before she 
becomes frustrated or loses in- 
terest in the skill. If the student 
fails too often, she may give up. 
This is when you hear that old “I 
can’t,” By giving help at the right 
time, you enable her to perform the 
skill and she will feel she can do 
things. 

5. If at first you don’t succeed 
. . . you are running about aver- 
age. But don't “try, try again” if 
the correction procedure you are 
using is not producing results. 
There are five different kinds of 
corrections, and hundreds of vari- 
ations within each of the five 
methods- Use a different correc- 


tion technique next time! Repeat- 
ing the same hint over and over 
doesn’t help — even if you say it 
louder. 



A demonstration or role model 
can often help correct the 
gymnast's technique. 


6. Reinforce correct perfor- 
mance! Remember, what you say 
to a child teaches her what to say 
to herself. Do you want her only 
to look for her failures and criticize 
herself? Or do you want her to rec- 
ognize her own achievements and 
be proud of herself? Will concen- 
trating on mistakes or concentrat- 
ing on achievements be more 
likely to make her want to try new 
challenges? Try to give more atten- 
tion to successful efforts than you 
give to failures. For every attempt, 
find at least one part of the skill 
that the child did correctly and 
point it out. Be sure to end each 
activity on a successful note , so the 
child feels good about herself. 

Individualizing your teaching 
so that each student can attain a 
high success rate, and using good 
methods for correcting errors, will 
develop students who are eager for 
challenges and self confident. 

This series of articles has been 
contributed by SPORTASTIKS 
INC., a franchised system of gym- 
nastics center operations. Information 
is designed just for gymnastics 
teadiers — to help each instructor get 
the most out of each communication 
with young gymnasts! For informa- 
tion on investing inyourownSPOR- 
TASTIKS Gymnastics Center, call 
1-800-255-2255, ext. 1290. 
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RESULTS 



rhythmic coach and judge; Barry 
Weiner, men’s coach; Elizabeth 
Cull and Dacon Lister rhjdhmic 
gymnasts; and Campbell, artistic 
gymnast. 

After inspection and ap- 
proval of the equipment to be used 
(Janssen/FVitsen), a spilt competi- 
tion began. The men were to com- 
pete in three events {floor exercise, 
pommel horse and rings) the first 
day, and three the second. The 
same format was also identified for 
rh 3 dhmic (rope and ball) and 
women’s artistic (vault and uneven 
parallel bars). 

Guargana Tzenova of Bul- 
garia dominated the women's ar- 
tistic competition, as she won 
every event and finished with an 
all-around total of 37.150. The 
United States was not represented 
in women’s competition. 

The men’s all-around went to 
LucTeurlings ofBelgium, the only 
competitor who didn’t have a seri- 
ous break on at least one event. 
Campbell finished third, due to 
breaks on floor and touching down 
on a Cuervo one-half twist piked, 
but did qualify for all four event 
finals. 

Kamelia Dunavska, of Bul- 
garia, was clearly ahead of the 
rhythmic field, as she scored 9.90 
or better on every event. Dacon Lis- 
ter was tops for the U.S., placing 
9th, with Elizabeth Cull right be- 
hind in 12th. Lister qualified for 
finals in ball and clubs. 

In event finals, Campbell ex- 
perienced problems on pommel 
horse and parallel bars. On high 
bar, a fall on a sky-high Yeager, 
after a well-executed one-arm 
eagle grip to full spin out, cost him 
a place. But his rings routine held 
together and was the best perfor- 
mance of the finals, for which he 
received a bronze medal. 

The women's artistic competi- 
tion belonged to Tzenova, as she 
won every event. The rhythmic 
competition ended with Lister tak- 
ing fourth place in clubs and sixth 
in ball. 


Campbell Third 
In Cuperus Cup 


By Dave Hirst 
Delegation Leader 

R ob Campbell gave a real 
gem of an effort in Antwerp, 
Belgium, as he placed third 
all-around in the Cuperus 
Cup. The Cup, so named for 
Nicolaas Jan Cuperus, the founder 
of the first International Gymnas- 
tics Organization, featured men’s, 
women’s and rhythmic competi- 

The U.S. delegation consisted 
of Dave Hirst, delegation leader 
and judge; Monika Heilbut, 
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Woodland Gymnastics at 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Academics & Gymnastics 

Grades 7-12 • 8dg. & Day • Founded 1693 
Fully Accredited College Prep Curriculum 
High School Competitive Gymnastics 


Flanders International Gymnastics 

CUPERUS CUP IV 

3-4-5/10/86 

Men’s Gymnastics 

FLOOR POMMEL BINGS VAULT I 
HORSE 

BEL 9.350 8.850 8.450 9.300 8.850 9.100 53.900 

8.900 9.000 9.250 9.000 9.450 53.200 

9.100 8.700 8.900 8.850 9.250 53.150 

800 7.850 8.850 9.000 9200 9.500 53.000 

9.200 3.600 9.100 7.900 8.650 52.450 

9.050 9.050 9200 8.300 9.000 52.350 


8.600 7.950 8.650 9.100 9.050 8.300 

8-200 8.300 8.700 9.200 8.550 7.800 

3.650 S.8S0 6.600 8.850 8.7D0 8.800 

7.250 7.760 7.960 8.900 8.500 8.40U 

7.850 8.150 7.550 8.850 7250 7.200 

7.700 8.150 6.350 8,950 7.600 7.800 

7,300 5.150 6.850 8,950 8350 7.650 

8.100 6.900 6-150 8,500 7.4(10 6.750 

Women's Gymnastics 

VAULT UNEVEN BEAM FLOOR 


Rhythmic Gymnastics 


Summer Gymnastic 
Workshop 

June 36 - August B 

For catalog write: Dir. Summer Admissions 
33 Highland Street. Natick, UA 01760 


RESULTS 
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GYMNASTICS 



McDonald’s 
American Cup 
Returns To 
Washington, D.C. 
Area 

D efending Senior National 
Champion Jennifer Sey will 
team up with 1986 McDon- 
ald’s American Cup Cham- 
pion Kristie Phillips as gymnasts 
from 22 countries collide in the an- 
nual event when it returns to Fair- 
fax, Virginia, March 7-8. 

Also competing with Sey, 
who hails from Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, and the Parkettes 
Gym, will be her teammate Hope 
Spivey. Rounding out the foursome 
is Phillips’ teammate from 
Karolyi’s Gymnastics, Phoebe 
Mills. Recently, Mills won the all- 



1986 National Champion, Jennifer Sey 


around title in the McDonald’s 
Classic: USA vs. China in Hawaii 
(see coverage in this issue). 

For the men, two of 1984 
Olympians, Tim Daggett and Scott 
Johnson, will try to recapture the 
title lost last year to the Soviet 
Union’s Alexsei Tikhonkih. Amer- 
ican Brian Ginsberg, the third 
member of the team, was edged 
from the top spot when THkhonkih 
came through with a 9.95 high bar 
routine in the last event. 


Tickets for the McDonald’s 
American Cup are on sale now and 
can be purchased by calling 1-800- 
448-9009 or 703-432-0200. Tickets 
can be purchased at the Patriot 
Center on the campus of George 
Mason University for Saturday, 
March 7 ($8.50 and $10.50), and 
Sunday, March 8 ($11.00 and 
$13.00). Two-day packages are 
available for $13.50 and $17,50. 
VISA, MasterCard, American Ex- 
press and CHOICE are accepted. 

After this celebrated event, 
the gymnasts will travel to Nor- 
folk, Vii^inia, for the 1987 
McDonald’s International Mixed 
Pairs. This unique contest will be 
March 12, in the SCOPE arena. 
Tickets for this event are available 
at the SCOPE box office and all 
E-Z TIXS locations by calling 804- 
441-2161. 

Group discounts for both 
competitions are available and 
$2 discount coupons are available 
at area McDonald’s restaurants. 


USGF Official 
Gymnastics 
Safety Manual 

— Official manual for USGF 
Safety Certification 
Program 

— Designed to raise the level 
of safety awareness in the 
entire industry. 



US. GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 


Trampoline 
Safety Manual 

- Includes chapters on: The 
Need for Safety; Legal 
Responsibility of 
Instructor; Accident 
Prevention 



A Must For Every Serious 
Gymnastics Professional 

To order either the Gymnsslics or Tramf>olinf 
Satel^' Manuals, send check or money order to; 

USGF Merchandising PO. Box 5562 
Indianapolis, Indiana 462.55-5562 

#6001 USGF Safety manoal (quant.) x $16.45 = 

#6002 Trampoline Safety Manual (quant.) x $ 9.95 = 

Allw 44 iveeks rot driiM.'ry. Total amount enclosed 
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Foming 
A Sharing 
Connection 

By Michael Henty 

fter returning from the 
USGP Congress in St. 
Louis, I felt a warm to- 
getherness about our gym- 
natics community. Like a family, 
we were sharing the same hotel, 
food and drink and in awe of the 
magnificent St. Louis archway 
(that had us checking out the front 
door of the hotel each morning to 
make sure it was only a dream that 
Ronald McDonald was taking over 
the world from a silver arch that 
seemed like it touched the sky). 

But something special was 
going on that doesn’t always hap- 
pen, even in a family. We were all 
talking, listening, asking ques- 
tions . . . really communicating on 
a peirsonal and professional level. 
Just because people live in the 
same house or occupy the same 
space doesn’t mean they are close. 

were doing what it takes to 
make people truely close . . .shar- 
ing! 

Sharing is the essential in- 
gredient for a relationship to grow. 
The sharing of ideas, experiences, 
new research and knowledge is 
what will help us all grow indi- 
vidually and as a nation. Sharing 
is done through communication; 
and 1 would like to make GYM- 
NASTICS UPDATE a vehicle, for 
gymnasts, coaches and parents in- 
volved in the Junior Boys’ Prog- 
ram, to receive and give so we can 
nurture our development in the 
gymnastics world. 

Gymnasts; maybe you’re frus- 
trated about the plateau you've 
reached in the gym; there is ten- 
sion between you and your coach, 
or you’re wondering how other 
gymnasts deal with “down days” 
in the gym. 


Coaches: you might have an 
exciting new training idea or 
technique that has worked well for 
your gymnasts or have a question 
about how to develop your boys’ 
program. 

Parents: you might have a 
question about what you should 
feed your son before a meet or what 
you should say after a competition. 

We have a storehouse of fHx>- 
fessionals in the coaching arena 


and sport science area that could 
answer your questions. I am using 
this issue to extend an invitation 
to all of you that read USA GYM- 
NASTICS to ask or share so we 
may continue to grow closer as a 
gymnastic family; laying down the 
foundation that will support the 
future of men's gymnastics. 

I look forward to sharing 
with you! 


When you practice to be 
the best, 

your music shouid be too. 


We produce music 
to give you the 
eotdu^sm4 confidence 



Choreography also 
'designed for our music. 
1987 Demo Tapes $5.00. 


Elite 
Expressions* 

2201 Shad Court. Naples, FL 33962 
(813)775-2921 
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CLASSIFIED 


CALENDAR 


UNITED STATES GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 

1987-88 Proposed Event Schedule 

(Dates & Events subject to change or cancellation) 


lusSilesiTBAi 


March 

run Reekinal Elite MmIiWi 
M cDonald^ Amennn 
CupiMWi Eairfn.Vitjinis 

NortbUe Virgima 


PsiftlMiWi 
AustraliaDGimesiMWI 
WMnenbDajCvpiRi 
CupofthePopesiiV] 
SemdRegioiial Elite 
MeetiWi 
Moscow' Riga 

April 

CoopeD'EicellenceiM> 

US.RKythmicGrmniistics 

'.‘sssiiMi 

Ameriue Classic 


Prague, (. 


ChampionshipsiMi 

NCAANslicoial 


Florida 

LosAngeles. CA 


Q^St^^eeUlW 
USA USSR Dual 


TBA 

May 

ClessIRogimalsiWi TflA 

CorbeillRl Corbel!, France 

'IhiidRegiorEilEliteMeetiWitbhousSilcaiTBAi 
16-17 Sr.EbleQuolirvingMKPKMiNewHaKn.CT 
(Xiio Stale 


Wiginlalr 


NatioaolElileClinici' 

■BrotberCopiRi 

Ju 

OlvmpicScdidarilvCii 
JrOIjmp- 

IdbUSlOjmrv 

CbaropionshipslHiWl KanalsCjtv, MO 

nyalls-RuiAniCames 

iM.Wi&UbrldChompoiWi| 

Jr RJiythmic Elite 

TniningCamp CnloradoSpringj.CO 

Jr.Sr.TrainmgCsmptWi TBA 

Jr Olympic Boe's 

Nalionale UwAngtles.CA 

7 Jr RnuVIVaiT'ieBrjinin 

ColoiadoSpnngo.CO 


GoldenSsndslW 

Jul 

Junior Boy sOeielapiDei 
CampCIaasI 
FIGCymnaestradaond 

Jr iBiliai^CeiTipiW 
VibrldUnivmltvGatnei 
(MWBi ■ 
JrBoy'sDevelopnieiit 
Canpault 
1967U.S Olympic t«lii 
iTnals-RhyUimieWbrld 
CbampifFbn Am Gan 
iMWRi 

RinAmTeomSeleclion 

iComp 


Rolei|b-Durhani,NC 
Colorado Springs. CO 


Position AvHilable 

Girla Coach needed to coach Team Levela I. Ill 
IV and classea, all levela. Must be dependable 
enthuaiaatic Dance backgrujnddpsirable, not ea 

able. Position to sUrf anytime. Send r^u ^ 
AnnelieFolker. Capital Gymnastic Center. 10400 
Premier Court, Burke. Vb 2201B. 17031 425-6707, 

(7031 354-1427. lUSA-1) 

Position Available 
GYMNASTICS INSTRUCTOR • FULLTIME 

Teach beys, girls, and adults, all ages and levels, 
and self-esteem development' ^ stressed. 

The BURBANK GYMNASTICS CENTER, INC. 
isa NON-COMPETITIVE gym that provides “De- 

bumed out, or not mterosted in competition. 

Good salary and beneTits. 

Write or call the BURBANK GYMNASTICS 


Burbank, CA 91506 



Preschool Gymnastic 
Video T^pes 

Videotapee on Proschnol Gymnastics for sale 1« 
Pati Komani, NsUanal Clinician. ''Teaching Gym 
nastica to TbU" . . . $39.95, "Low Budget Pitnes 
Equipment" ... $29.95, "Methodology onfeachin 


Utili; 


19.95, "Preai 


,1 Gymnast 


id Trap. 


et-Upe" 


$49.95. Thpes include 
School Clasaes Tor Ages 
months oFleason plana . 


g Mai] order to Paltik 


SCORE-PLUS 

The rastest, easiest and best value Wimenb com- 
puter scoring program on the market today! Up 
to 300 gymnast per file; number of tiles limited 
only by disk space. Rank contestants in seconds. 
IBM PC/XT’s and all compatibles. 128k RAM 
needed. BO column printer for reports I USGF Tor- 
metl. NO special setups or insullaliun programs 
to run, GUARANTEED to run or your money 
back. FREE detailed mrormation or send $39.95 
for SCORE-PLUS t $1-50 P&H. 

RocSoR Micro Consultants 
SCORE- PLUS 
1310 Wilson Street 
Day City, MI 48708 
(517-893-39721 after Spm 


Margi - 305-483-0444. 


Boca RaLon, Florida 


Introducing the First 
Leather Gymnastics 
Shoe for Men and 
Women Gymnasts! 

Featuring... 

• Soft Off“White Leather 

• Tough Rubber Soles 

• Reinforced Nylon Seams 

• Constructed Elastic Top 

• Excellent for Floor 
and Apparatus Work 


GYMNASTIX 

Gives You the Winning Edge. 


Available in sizes 4-8. 

For best passible fit, trace an outline 
of your foot onto a piece of paper 
Indicate your street shoe size and 
your sex on the coupon as these are 
unisex shoes. 




ANKRKA'S 


AMf American, an official sponsor 
of the United Slates Gymnastics Fderation, 
is the all-around fevorite. The one selected 
for use in the Olympics, and the Olympic 
TVials, the World Gymnastics Champion- 
ships, the Pan American Games, the World 
University Games., and many other major 
tours and meets. 

Why this unequaled popularity? 
Because our concern rests with the athlete. 
Because we believe gymnastic apparatus 
should enhance an athlete's performance, 
never hinder it. 


It’s no wonder AMF American is the 
choice of champions, Shouldn't it be your 
choice, too? Bring out the best in your 
athletes, bring out AMF American, 

For information about the complete 
line, call Ken Cysewski at 1-800-247-3978 
toll-free today. Tblex 910-520-1031. 


I 

American 





America's R*ialo Gn 


luSAGYMNASTKS 

I Wfemen^ NaHonaJ Team 


Multi-Vitamins 


with Minerals 

One medium potato (150 grams) aWwM^I^ 

'*i*llSftea)mpiBWMD»lyMi>isnces(LlS®'l _ 




